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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
sudmitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himscl/ responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Couniky LiFkE can alone fe taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aaaress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


Vols, VI, Vil, ViUl., 1%., X.y Xl Xl, Xl, and XIV. of 
Country LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume, or 21s. tn 
green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1., 11., I11., 1V., and V. are out of print. 
All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 


On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. N/V. of CouNTRY LiFe 7@s not included in the body of the paper, 
but tt will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., 78 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 


the Manager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL . . 
. IDEALS 


T was refreshing to read the Report of the first general 
meeting of the Classical Association the other day, because 
the speakers at it were able to dismiss the minute details 
of the subject of education and deal with its essentials. In 
almost all educational discussions the contrary is the case. 

We have a Bill brought into Parliament, and while all kinds of 

prejudices are let loose on the religious questions raised by it, 

nobody seems to think it worth while to consider its actual value 
on the scholars. Whether elementary schools be concerned or 
higher schools, there is the greatest confusion as to the objects 
that should be aimed at. Many peop'e seem to think that ina 
school for the poor the children should be fitted to take up some 
art or craft, as if the place were a kind of apprenticeship. The same 
sort of outcry is raised in regard to the middle and upper-class 
schools, with this difference, that a profession is substituted for the 
humbler calling of the labourer’s boy. We do not think much 
progress will be made as long as this kind of ideal is cherished. 

The end of education is to give what the Romans called mens 

sana in corpore sano. \Ve might translate that, in the language of 
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to-day, as an efficient mind in an efficient body. In point of fact, 
much may be learnt about intellectual education from physical 
education. Most people would agree that it would be a very 
great mistake to bring a boy up to one game, or a girl to one 
exercise. Nature hasa way of strengthening those muscles that 
are continuously being called on, and allowing those to atrophy 
which are not brought into use. Thus, if a boy be continually 
engaged with his legs, his arms will grow weak; if he has 
too much arm-work, his legs will suffer. And what is true 
of a boy is, of course, equally true of a girl. The end of educa- 
tion for either of them is the same; that is, to have a creature 
with every muscle and every physical capacity as perfect and as 
well balanced as is possible. Such a child might not be a 
cricketer, a rower, a football player, a golfer, or a tennis player, 
but would be in the most admirable condition for adapting the 
muscles to any of these pastimes. 

Now in intellectual education the same principle ought to 
be applied. We car well understand how the business men of a 
generation ago used to grumble when they brought their sons 
from the University to the office. The clever young man could 
often write Greek verses at the breakfast-table without being 
able to add upa simple account, and common-sense naturally said 
what was the use of dead languages to a man who had to earn 
his living amid the people and the conditions of to-day? But, 
on the other hand, the boy that is brought up exclusively on 
mathematics and other hard and material studies is having one 
side of his mind developed at the expense of the other. We are 
not for placing classics above mathematics, or reversing the 
positions. Both have their part to play in developing the intel- 
lectual athlete who has to come out and wrestle in the modern 
arena. But of the two we fancy that classics is the more likely 
to be neglected. As Professor Ramsay said at the meeting, 
‘‘crude views of immediate utility and supposed commercial 
advantages are carrying all before them, and it is a fact that, alike 
in old schools and in new, the best educational subjects and the 
best educational methods are being swept out of the field and are 
giving place to facile shoddy courses which have neither educa- 
tion nor utility in them.’’ Here Professor Ramsay defined the 
weakness of the moment. In developing the intellectual capacity 
of youth it is quite a mistake to be always aiming at what is 
useful. One sees that quite easily on the physical side, because 
nobody disputes that the thousand and one games that are 
played in the open air for nothing except enjoyment are of the 
greatest service in developing and exercising the muscles of the 
body. So there are many studies that have no apparent 
bearing on life which: nevertheless indirectly bear the richest 
fruit. One of the most logical of our lawyers attributed the 
eloquence which he attained in later life to the fact that he had 
a schoolmaster who ground Euclid into him in youth. Here 
you have a mathematical exercise proving of the greatest 
service to a man who never needed mathematics, and in_ the 
study of the classics there is much that any man will be the 
better for. 

Let us look for a moment at what may be gained from a 
study of the Greek and Latin authors. In the first place it 
is necessary to an understanding of our own language. Every 
man who would use words accurately, and if he uses them 
accurately he will olten use them, beautifully, must understand 
something of what Ruskin called their lineage. To know the 
origin and history of a word, to have followed its changes of 


meaning, and to apply it with precision and accuracy is in itself 


a great training. ‘Then in business, as in other departments of 
life, there are few men who have not felt more or less the paucity 
of their own vocabulary. But to increase your command over 
words there is nothing like translation, unless indeed it be 
making verses, though the two things may very well go together, 
each being the complement of the other, one adding to the 
store of words, the other giving expertness in their use. Then, 
again, it has to be remembered that, after all, the greatest 
masterpieces of literature are shrouded in the garb of these ancient 
languages. Our own literature is the only one which approaches 
that of Greece in its strength and magnitude, but a man’s life is 
very much the poorer if he is excluded from that old world where 
lite seems ever younger and more virginal than it is now. Were 
it for nothing else than the relief it affords his mind, the most 
commercial of men would benefit from knowing the classics. 
Here is a new field in which he can disport—one that takes him 
quite away from his ledger and his balance-sheets, his columns 
of figures and his rate per cent. It supplies exactly the same 
kind of refreshment that one obtains from green fields and 
waving woodlands after having been long in the city pent. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Bettine 

Cavendish, the only daughter of the Hon. William Edwin 

Cavendish, who is the second son of the late, and brother to the 
present, Baron Chesham. 
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S the war proceeds it is becoming more and more 
evident that the conquering Japanese are capable 
of giving an object-lesson in military science to 
1 any European nation. The battle of Nan Shan 

will take its place in history as one of the most 
extraordinary feats of arms ever recorded. Before it happened no 
military writer believed that it would be possible to storm such 
a position. The place was fortified as thoroughly as any Boer 
stronghold during the South African War. The Russians had 
many guns, among them several quick-firers; yet the desperate 
valour of the Japanese enabled them to overcome every obstacle. 
Nine times, it is said, they attempted to rush the position, and 
each attempt brought them a little nearer; but the withering fire 
of the enemy laid every man and officer low in the first of 
the assaults, and perhaps it was only by that touch of good luck 
which often comes to help the brave that they eventually found 
a breach and got within the ranks of their tenacious and resolute 
enemy. It was a battle that left no disgrace behind it, even to 
the defeated, and all the more is the glory to the victors. 

Every incident of this kind deepens the dramatic character 
of the situation. Historical students are asking if the world is 
to see in the Japan of to-day a resurrection of one of those 
conquering nations that from time to time have appeared in the 
world and carried all before them. Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome ail had their day, but it would be strange indeed if 
irom the deep Orient should come such a nation at this epoch in the 
world’s history. The very idea arrives with a certain feeling of 
shock, so proud has Western civilisation been of itself, so 
forgetful that out of the dreaming East have proceeded nearly all 
the great ideas that have fashioned and moulded conduct for 
thousands of years. On the other hand, Russia still remains a 
huge, unwieldy puzzle. No blow that she has yet received has 
touched any vital part. Nothing has happened that really 
threatens her, and the only question is whether she will awake out 
of her trance, shake off the anachronisms that circumscribe her 
people's freedom, and come like a giant refreshed to the struggle. 
There is plenty of resource within the dominions of the Czar, 
provided that the purgation by fire that is required is allowed 
first to run its course, 


King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra visited the Temple 
Flower Show on Tuesday, but it is to be regretted that the 
enjoyment of one of the best exhibitions ever provided by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and one worthy of its centenary, was 
somewhat diminished by the wet weather. Visitors, on account 
of this, were not able to sit on the lawn as they usually do, and 
the result was that the tents were somewhat crowded, for the 
show increases in popularity every year, and not even did the 
rain diminish the number who came on this occasion. Next 
week we hope to give a detailed account of the exhibition, with 
a few illustrations. The King was much struck by a fine 
collection of tulips sent from Belfast, and was specially 
interested in “the old black tulip.” Both the King and 
Queen seemed greatly to admire the orchids and roses; but in 
fact every department was excellently represented, and it is not 
going too far to say that this is the best show that has yet been 
provided by the society. 





It is announced that the Postmaster-General has taken a 
step that will help to expedite the despatch of parcels from rural 
districts. This is a very important matter, as, particularly in 
the present season, many small holders and other country people 
are sending parcels of fruit, eggs, and vegetables by post to town 
customers. Previously you could not stop a mail-cart or a rural 
postman and hand him a parcel; but this has been changed, 
and, provided he be not overloaded already, the postman, whether 
mounted or on foot, may be requested to accept a parcel from 
any sender whom he is passing. ‘he movement is in the right 
direction, but the only doubt is whether the change is suflicient 
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or not. Could not some sort of motor-tricycle be contrived for 
the more efficicnt collection of parcels in rural districts ? 

Up to the moment of running, the Derby this year seemed 
to be one of the most interesting and open races on record. 
The element of uncertainty was supplied by a French crack 
belonging to that weil-known sportsman, Monsieur E. Blanc. 
Gouvernant is the son of Flying Fox, and it was thought 
inherited the speed and pluck of his famous sire; but St. Amant 
was a still more difficult quantity to calculate. His admirers 
thought him capable of anything; but there is a rogue’s 
turn in his genius, and it was understood that if he ran he 
would race, but if he sulked there was an end of the adven- 
ture as far as he was concerned. Luckily for Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild he was in what Rosalind called a ‘* coming on mood,” 
with the result that he upset the calculations of the Irench 
sportsmen and came in a winner. 

AN INVOCATION. 

Will you come to the vale where the nightingales pair — 
To the deep leafy dale where the bluebells abound ? 

Where the spring las let loose all her beautiful hair, 

In a place of cool waters, and infinite air, 
In a glade of green shadow, and musical sound. 

There the orchards are white with the blossoms of May. 
And the blue airs are fanned with the wings of the dove, 

And the noise of the world never comes, but the day 
Passes slowly. and softly, and sweetly away, 

In the valley of dreams, and the kingdom of leve. 
We will sit on the banks of the crystalline stream, 
With a whisper of leaves, and a murmur of bees, 

And your eyes shall grow languid, and deep with the dream 
Of the scent, and the song, and the glint, and the gleam 
That fall from the boughs of the blossoming trees. 

We will lie in the arms of the languorous noon, 

And the day shall go out with a rapture of sight; 
3ut our steps shall not turn from their heaven so soon, 
We will wander away with the stars, and the moon, 
Through the meadows of sleep, and the paths of delight. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


On Tuesday our weary legislators reassembled at \West- 
minster for the completion of the arduous labours of the session. 
The Parliamentary year naturally divides itself into three portions, 
each of which has its own special character. That which begins 
with the King’s Speech is, naturally, the most exciting, since in 
it the various measures of the Government are introduced and 
subjects of controversy started. The salient fact about the 
second period of the Parliamentary year is the Budget and the 
arguments to which it invariably gives rise, but the third part is 
devoted mostly to finishing up the work set going in the previous 
months. It is a time of drudgery, and with ordinary manage- 
ment ought not to lead to much discussion. Perhaps, however, 
this year will prove an exception. In the Licensing Dill a very 
difficult subject has been raised, and its discussion in committee 
is certain to be accompanied by a simultaneous controversy out- 
side the walls of the House. Most of the other bills are less 
argumentative in character, though the Dog’s Bill may quite 
possibly arouse discussion, as dog lovers ‘are not at all ready 
to have a dog curfew established. 


As described by the Central News reporter, the interview 
between King Edward VII. and the Alake ot Abeokuta was a 
pleasant and picturesque incident. There was something 
medizeval in the address of the African potentate that reminds 
us rather of the Pow Wow of the American Indians. **O Great 
King,” he began, “this is the happiest day of my life.” King 
Edward, who is not addicted to the lyrical style in conversa- 
tion, responded with a hope that his visitor had had a good 
voyage in the ship, whereupon the Alake eloquently replied, 
“Great King, I did not like being on the ship.” King 
Edward smiled, and hoped his guest was being “ well looked 
after,” and this was no doubt translated in the sort of 
speech that the Alake was accustomed to, for he replied, 
“Tt is all most wonderful) I am very pleased.” It is 
our misfortune that such a visitor is not able to analyse and 
express his real feelings in our own language. Imagination fails 
to picture what impression the busy civilisation of London must 
make on one who has only arrived from the wilds of South 
Africa and their primitive lite. 

On Friday of last week the Prince of Monaco gavean extremely 
interesting lecture at the Royal Institution on the results of his 
recent whaling expeditions in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
The object of his expedition was primarily to discover the forms 
of life existing at the depths intermediate between those of three 
and four thousand fathoms, at which deep dredgings have been 
made, and the surface of the sea, and the proposed method, 
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carried out with exact completeness, was to examine the interior 
of the cetaceans that swim at those depths and prey on these 
forms of life. The lecture was illustrated with lantern slides 
showing phases in the hunting of the whale, and also many 
strange forms of cephalopods, one of which was _ peculiarly 
interesting and novel from having fish-like scales. 


Considerable discussion has been excited during the last few 
days by the Report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and 
Volunteers, the salient point of which is that conscription is 
recommended by the majority. The proposal has not been very 
well received, and, in fact, has caused many readers to scan the 
names of those included in the Commission, in order to find out 
what claims they have to be heard on the subject. As a matter 
of fact, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Grenfell, Sir Coleridge Grove, 
and the others, cannot with any exactitude be described as great 
military authorities. Mr.Spencer Wilkinson is the secretary, and 
no doubt exercised a cons ide rable amount of influence, but he is 
a purely theoretical soldier, though an admirable writer on military 
matters. It is very evident that the Commissioners have not given 
due weight to all the considerations that should count before a 
decision was arrived at. The advantage that we have hitherto 
possessed over Continental countries is that owing to our insular 
position and preponderant Navy we have been able to do without 
conscription. Compulsory service may in some countries be 
necessary, but directly and indirectly it is a very costly form of 
defence, especially in this way, that it takes young men away 
irom their calling or profession at the very time when they 
should be giving their whole attention to it. 


Poisoning a fishery, otherwise than unintentionally, is a 
particularly odious act, but it is stated that for some miles of the 
Derbyshire Derwent, one of the most beautiful trout rivers in 
England, the trout have been destroyed, just as the season was 
approaching its best, by these despicable means. It is also 
surmised that the temporary destruction of this valuable fishery 
was an act of malice. Where fishing is carefully reserved such 
wilful injury does occasionally occur, so much so that the law 
takes special cognisance of the offence. The Malicious Injuries’ 
Consolidation Act of 1861 enacted that *¢ whosoever shall unlaw- 
fully and maliciously cut through, break down, ,or otherwise 
destroy the dam, flood-gate, or sluice of any fish-pond, or of any 
water which shail be priv ate property, with intent to take or 
destroy any fish, etc., or shall unlawfully or maliciously put any 
lime or other noxious material in any such pond or water, shi ul 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof, shall 
be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be kept in penal 
servitude for any period not exceeding seven years.” By the 
Fresh Water Fisheries’ Act of 1854, now operative, a fine of 
£20, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
not exceeding two months, is given 2s an alternative of procedure 
in cases of malicious pollution. 


The difficulty in such cases would be to prove the “ malice.” 
But even so, a fine of £20 is most inadequate in view of the 
great value of fisheries at the present time, and the loss which 
fish poisoning causes, even when not on the scale on which it 
has been perpetrated in the Derwent. The rental of the fishing 
per mile would probably be worth considerably more than the 
statutory fine, and people who would poison a river would 
probably care little for the disgrace of a conviction. But where 
cash damage accompanies annoyance and injury there remains 
the remedy of the County Court, which is used far less in such 
cases than it might be. An action in the County Court against 
a person who had caused heavy damage to a fishery would have 
every chance of succeeding, judging by the analogy of other 
forms of damage or annoyance committed in rural districts. It 
would probably be possible, for example, to obtain a conviction 
before the magistrates against a perscn who had wilfully barked 
young fruit trees, or poisoned chickens. but an action in the 
County Court would probably obtain more adequate compensa- 
tion, while leaving the loser to pay the costs of both sides, 
which, if he were defended, would probably be very deterrent. 


It is pleasant to see that the members of the Dublin County 
Council are moving in the matter of the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act. On the islands of Lambay and Ireland’s Eye, which both 
lie a few miles north of Dublin city, it has been found that the 
most wanton destruction goes on during the close season. 
The chief sufferers are the sea-birds, but there are also 
some other rare birds which require particular protection. 
For instance, on Ireland’s Eye, a pair of peregrine falcons 
have bred for the last couple of years, and it would 
be a sad thing that these now very rare birds should 
be interfered with. It is a most remarkable incident, showing 
the suitability of this island as a “sanctuary,” that such birds 
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should be found breeding within half-a-dozen miles of the 
G.P.O. of the Irish metropolis. The gentlernzan who pleaded 
for the birds in the Dublin County Council mentioned the 
“peregrine falcon, kestrel, herring gull, black guillemot, green 
cormorant, and raven,” but it was unnecessary to include the 
latter bird as it is not now to be found in Ireland, except on the 
wild west and northern coasts. Another gentleman sought pro- 
tection for the song thrush, saying that he had seen dozens of 
these birds killed in the breeding season and sold ior a penny 
each, 


Application has been made to enlarge the highest up- 
river of the three eyots opposite to Kew Gardens and make 
it into a dock and workshop for building barges. The 
eyot, at present often submerged, and covered in part with 
reeds and rushes, belongs to the Thames Steam Tug and 
Lighterage Company, who are making the application to the 
Thames Conservators. The Conservators’ powers, limited 
originally to the preservation and maintenance of the navigation, 
have been extended to some extent to the preservation of the 
amenities of the river. They stopped the shooting of birds and 
the destruction of the flowers, and were able to intervene in one 
or two cases where unsightly buildings were proposed. But in 
this matter of eyots it is not certain whether they have a 
satisfactory record, inasmuch as one below Kew Bridge, which is 
their property, has been for some time used as a “dumping 
ground” for old machinery and boilers. But it is certain that 
any further disfigurement of the river between Kew Bridge and 
Richmond will iaflict a severe injury not only on the frontage of 
Kew Gardens, but on the yet undeveloped public asset of the 
Old Deer Park, which though now almost as difficult to enter as 
Tibet, has a frontage of half a mile to the river, and should one 
day become either a public park of unique value, or, better still, 
a zoological park, forming a counterpart to the botanical park 
of Kew. These two splendid domains lie, by good fortune, on 
the inner side of a great curve of the river, thus getting a 
maximum of water frontage. The Brentford Gasworks are shut 
out by the two lower eyots (planted with trees), and above are 
the beautiful old church of Isleworth and the park of Sion 
House, which, with the grounds of a tew large mansions, secure 
the view up to Richmond. 


IN HAYTIME. 


Green waving meadows shading into brown, 

Touch’d lightly on the top by hovering birds, 
And underneath, the cool retreats, low down, 

Of field-mice, and the corncrake with two words 
Filling the summer night: These quickly drown 
The city-wearied soul in Nature’s peace, 

And from all its dusty turmoil bring release. 
Then on the morrow through the open gate, 

Where mowers came a few short years ago 
With seythe and stone, the new king comes in state, 

Driving his iron chariot to and fro, 

And cuts the whole field down as swift as Fate ; 
But look! the happy birds are settling there 

To find ripe seeds in myriads everywhere. 

And two days after, dancing with delight, 

Like flowers upon a sunny bank, behold 
The children come to play with all their might, 

Happier than kings whose crowns are but of gold, 
Till you would think, for joy at that sweet sight, 
That never in the world could sorrow rise 
But as a cloud to melt in Go.’s blue skies. 

WILLIAM H. DRAPER. 


The decision arrived at by Mr. Fordham the other day will 
cause some consternation among those who vend brandy. The 
Islington Borough Council have taken out a summons against 
a wine and spirit merchant for selling as brandy a liquid 
which the borough analyst said contained 60 per cent. of spirit 
derived from a source other than grapes. The: magistrate 
exonerated the defendant from any attempt to deceive the public, 
but at the same time fined him £5 and £50 costs. It is a com- 
mendable decision, but as the fact is notorious that about 
nineteen-twentieths of the brandy sold in London is not the 
pure grape spirit, but a concoction, it will cause several licensed 
victuallers in the capital to consider the risk they are running by 
selling what is called brandy. As a matter of fact, there is more 
so-called brandy consumed every year in London than is actually 
made in France, which, as Euclid put it, is absurd. Mr. 
Fordham put the case rather neatly when he said the mixture 
might “be sold as ‘ British pap sihd ‘Industrial Brandy,’ 
‘Sophisticated Bri undy,’ or * Mock Brandy,’ but it should not, 
in his opinion, be sold as ‘ Brandy’ wp which was like 
selling cats for hares, because both were called * puss’ by some 
people.” 
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SOME BRITISH FLORAL EMIGRANTS. 


LANTS emigrate as well as do people, and they accom- 
modate themselves to new surroundings much more 
quickly; so a jarge number of British wild flowers 
have found their way to other countries, principally 
the United States, and have flourished there like the 

proverbial “bay tree.” True, it is only the more hardy species 
that can do this successfully, but the commoner ones, the (if I 
may use the 
term) more 
vulgar flowers, 
the ‘ weeds” 
of the farmer 
and those un- 
versed in 
botany, are 
the ones which 
will often travel 
long distances, 
and, taking 
possession of the 
new land they 
nay reach, in 
a surprisingly 
short time 
overrun it, and 
make them- 
selves as much 
of a nuisance 
there as they 
were in_ their 
original dwell- 
ing-place. 

Ot ‘this 
type are the 
thistles, of 
which there are 
many — species, 
all exceedingly 
hardy, all rapid 
growers, and 
extremely difficult to exterminate. They are prolific seed pro- 
ducers, and these seeds, strongly “ winged,” are carried by the 
winds sometimes for long distances, and will take root wherever 
they alight, almost, I was going to say, on a bare rock. Ask 
the farmer what he thinks of the thistles. They are one of the 
hanes of his existence. Absolutely useless, except to the gold- 
inches, the bees, and the butterflies, they cover the pastures 
with their stiff, thorny growth, and where once rooted there 
they will stay, no matter what odds may be against them. The 
thistle istheem 
blem of Scot- 
land, as: ali 
know, but all 
may not know 
how it came to 
be so. When 
the Danes in- 
vaded Scotland, 
so the story 
goes, they 
stole upon the 
Scottish camp 
by night, and 
to do so noise- 
lessly walked 
with bare feet. 
This might 
have succeeded 
had not a Dane 
inadvertently 
stepped upon a 
thistle, and his 
sudden, sharp 
cry gave the 
alarm. The 
Scots, aroused, 
ere it was too 
late, over. 
p »wered their 
enemy, and so 
a thistle saved 
the country. 
This is a very 
pretty story, but 
I am _ not en- 
tirely willing to 
COMMON BURDOCK. vouch for its 
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truthfulness, although I can readily understand how anyone 
would cry out if he trod with his bare foot on a thistle plant. 
Of all this tribe the Canada or creeping thistle is the worst. Even 
Professor Gray, known for his gentleness and love of all things, 
curses it as ‘‘a vile pest,” and Britton stigmatises it as ‘“‘a per- 
nicious weed.” It is all of these things. Low and creeping, it 
quickly spreads its dense, prickly mat over large spans of ground, 
and merely 
ploughing it 
under does not 
seem to harm 
it in the least. 
It is well-nigh 
in possible to 
eradicate it from 
ground that 
re has once 
taken —_ posses- 
sion. of. The 
largest of all 
the thistles and 
the one bearing 
the handsomest 
bloom—for the 
blooms of the 
thistles are 
handsome, 
despite the fact 
that the plants 
are obnoxious 
weeds—is___ the 
common bull or 
roadside thistle. 
Growing to a 
height of often 
Sit. OF <6ft., 
with larve 
purple flower- 
ing heads often 
2in. to 2kin. 
across, it is a common and well-known plant of our waysides 
and meadows. 

Another pest, although not so bad as the thistles, and one 
that is also a great traveller, is the burdock. It flourishes 
almost everywhere, not only having crossed the continents of 
ISurope and Asia, but America as well, and wherever it alights 
it proceeds to make itself thoroughly at home. The burdocks 
are absolutely useless, for not even a goat will eat them; but 
every person or beast who brushes against them in the fall must 
carry with him 
anywhere from 
one to a dozen 
or fifteen of 
their seeding 
heads, to be 
dropped in a 
new locality, 
and thus aid 
this progressive 
and pushing 
plant in its in- 
satiate love of 
travel. To try 
to exterminate, 
or even to stop, 
them is useless. 
Their vitality is 
amazing, and 
persecution by 
any means will 
but retard, 
never check, 
their trium- 
phant march in 
search of new 
lands to. con- 
quer. 

It seems 
rather hard to 
call that beau- 
tiful little emi- 
grant, the daisy, 
a pest, yet such 
it is in very 
many localities, 
for while the 


flower-lover is WHITE OX-EYE. 
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filled with joy at the sight of the whitening fields of June, 
covered with countless thousands of daisy blossoms, the 
same sight fills the tiller of the soil with a very different 
sensation—that of anger and dismay, for he knows it only 
as an enemy, a pertinacious weed, and one that he must 
fight constantly and hard to keep it from completely overrunning 
his fields. ut we can find it in our hearts to forgive the daisy 
many sins for its simple, unpretending beauty, for what would 
Tune be without it? What flower could act as a substitute 
for our lovers to 
tell their ‘* for- 
tunes” with? 
And what 
flower could our 
school children 
gather in such 
armfuls to make 
into chains and 
gariands? | 
really do not 
think we could 
lose the daisy, 
and I do not 
think there is 
any immediate 
danger of its 
becoming ex- 
tinct, for it is 
one of our 
hardiest 
‘“‘ weeds,” and 
defies all at- 
tempts at ex- 
termination. 
Originally a 
native of 
Europe and 
Asia, it has, 
with the most 
progressive 
spirit, emi- 
grated to nearly 
every temperate 
portion of the 
elobe. It is 
one of the com- 
monest of the 
many common 
wild flowers in 
the United 
States, covering 
immense areas, 
to the total ex- 
clusion of 
everything else, and its usefulness ends with its beauty. In 
england it is a flower of many aliases, some of them being 
dog daisy, bull daisy, butter daisy, big daisy, midsummer daisy, 
moon daisy, horse daisy, Portland daisy, and maudlin daisy; 
Dutch Morgan, 
moonflower, 
moonpenny, great 
white ox-eye, 
poverty weed, 
white man’s weed, 
and herb Mar- 
caret. Its true 
name is Chry- 
santhemun Leu- 
canthemim, and 
it bc ones to the 
same family as 
the thistles and 
buid cks. 

Still another 
pest, and one from 
which there is no 
escape, for it is 
omnipresent, is 
the wild carrot 
(Daucus Carota). 
] trust that my 
readers will not 
think that I con- 
sider all wild 
flowers as pests, 
but, truly, the 
great majority of 
those that emi 
grate are obnoxi- 
ous weeds, against 
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which the 
farmer has to 
wage eternal 
war, despite the 
beauty of the 
blossoms of 
many of them. 
This must be 
true, for only 
those that are 
prolific pro- 
ducers of seeds, 
and that can 
take possession 
of any and all 
kinds of soil, 
have the hardi- 
hood to migrate. 
The wild carrot 
is, undoubtedly, 
a thing of great 
beauty, more so 
than many 
realise until it 
is examined 
closely, for its 
delicacy of 
pattern forms 
one of its chief 
claims to 
beauty, and 
well may it be 
called Queen 
Anne’s lace. 
Could the lace- 
makers of to- 
day but copy 
truthfully its 
simple yet exquisite design, they would have a_ product 
that any duchess might be proud to wear. Nor does its 
beauty end when the flower is dead, for the stalks of the seeding 
umbels in drying curl upward, shaping themselves into a 
hollow bowl or nest, from which fact the plant is often called 
bird’s-nest. It was originally an inhabitant of Europe and Asia, 
but proving a fit competitor with the other plants in the struggle 
for survival, it has crossed the seas, and now whitens the fields 
throughout the eastern half of the United States and Canada. 
All plants are bound to be the object of more or less fiction, and 
this one is no exception, for it has been told in all seriousness 
that the cultivated carrot, introduced to England by the Dutch 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, was derived from this wild species. 
This has been absolutely disproved, however; for Miller, the 
celebrated English botanist, as well as others, have utterly failed 
again and again to produce an edible tuber from this wild root, 
leaving nothing but its beauty to commend it to our mercy. 
Tansy or bitter-buttons (Tanacetum vulgare), of the thistle 
family, is one of those plants whose migration was brought about 
through conscious human agency, for such great evidences had 
been given of its 
medicinal qualities 
in the old world 
that the colonists 
of America 
thought they could 
not well live with- 
out it, and so 
brought it with 
them. It early 
escaped from cul- 
tivation, however, 
and now is a 
common roadside 
flower throughout 
the eastern half of 
the United States. 
‘Cansy was thought 
to cure every ill 
that flesh is 
heir to, and this 
simple faith sur- 
vives to this day 
in some old 
women. That it 
was considered a 
dainty as an 
article of food in 
the seventeenth 
century is proved 
by several writers 
of that period, for 
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“in the spring-time are made 
with the leaves hereof, newly 
sprung up, and with eggs, cakes, 
or tansies, which be pleasant in 
taste and goode for the 
stomache,” comes from the 
quaint writings of Gerard, 
while Pepys made a ‘pretty 
dinner” with ‘“a_ brace of 
stewed carps, six roasted 
chickens, and a jowl of salmon, 
hot, for the first course; a 
tansy and two neat’s tongues 
and cheese, the second.” Cole, 
in his “Art of Simpling,” 
published in 1656, assures 
maidens that tansy leaves, laid 
to soak in butter-milk for nine 
days, “maketh the complexion 
very fair.” And perhaps many 
tried and were benefited (in 
their minds) by it; who knows? 

The name is said to be a 
corruption of athanasia, which 
is derived from two Greek 
words, meaning immortality ; 
and the belief, in the olden 
days, was that whoever ate of 
this plant would gain long life 
and health. 

Yarrow or milfoil (Achillea 
Millefolium) is another weed that 
was greatly prized in the olden 
days for its supposed medicinal 
qualities. It is mentioned in 
old books as figuring in nearly 
every capacity from a_love- 
charm to one of the ingredients 
of an especially intoxicating beer 
brewed by the Swedes, and, as 
a medicine, made into the shape 
of a herb-tea. It was supposed 
to cure every ailment, from 
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tooth-ache to a sore toe. Even in mythology it is mentioned, 
for Chiron the centaur taught its virtues to his favourite pupil 
Achilles, that he might make an ointment of it with which to 
cure his myrmidons wounded in the siege of Troy, and the 


plant was named after him. 





WILD CARROT. 


Nowadays, however, we are 


satisfied to look 
upon it merely 
as a weed, and 
usually a rather 
dusty one at 
that, for itseems 
to prefer grow- 
ing by the road- 
side, where 
every passing 
wheel may 
brash it. A 
ative: ort 
Europe and 
Asia, it has 
made itself 
thoroughly at 
home in the 
United States, 
hed «So a 
common plant 
throughout 
all North 
America. By 
contenting 
itself with 
the neglected 
corners of the 
earth it teaches 
us a lesson in 
humility, which 
it would be well 
if some of us 
could learn, 


while by its prolonging its season of bloom far beyond that of 
most flowers, by its steady increase through its infinite number of 
seeds, and by its sturdy growth under many adverse circumstances, 
it teaches a lesson of persistency which might well show those 


who would study it the secret of success. 


Chicory, succory, or blue sailors, is an emigrant that is 
useful at least to those that gather and sell it, for its dried and 
ground roots are well known to hosts of people who buy it, 


The toad-flax (Linaria), 


innocently or not, and who find 
it either an agreeable improve- 
ment or a disagreeable adul- 
terant of their coffee, while its 
leaves, forced and blanched in 
warm, moist, and dark places, are 
considered a delicacy as a salad, 
under the name of barbe de 
Capuchin, by the French. That 
the demand for chicory is great 
as a coffee adulterant is evi- 
denced by the fact that, not- 
withstanding its cheapness, it, 
in its turn, is often adulterated 
with roasted wheat, rye, acorns, 
carrots, etc. Itis a waif from 
the Far East, and it still retains 
a semblance of its Egyptian 
name — chicourzeh. Its rigid 
stems rise stiffly from the ciuster 
of leaves at their base, bare but 
for a few bracts and the axillary 
flower-buds. These buds open 
daily into loose blue florets 
which, if gathered, or even when 
left alone, will in a few hours 
fade to a dingy white. 

From Germany there comes 
to us a pretty legend concern- 
ing this flower, of the young 
girl who after waiting and watch- 
ing for the return of her lover 
through long, weary weeks, 
finally sank by the roadside and 
died. On that spot there soon 
sprang up an unknown plant 
with starry blue blossoms, which 
the peasants called ‘ wege- 
waste”’—the waiter-by-the-way 
—and when the lover finally 
returned he recognised in the 
heavenly blue of its flowers the 
eyes of his sweetheart. 

an emigrant better known 


under the name of butter-and-eggs, is a perennial so meekly 
content with waste places that it is rapidly spreading itself 
over the entire earth’s circumference. Its beautiful spikes of 


yellow and orange blossoms, 


which make such a _ pleasing 


contrast to the bluish green grass-like leaves, are well known to 
flower-lovers throughout the summer, as they bloom from June 
until October. That it should spread so rapidly is no wonder, 
for the grazing cattle let it alone, on account of the disagreeable 


juices which it secretes in its 
cropped pasture one will find 





YARROW. 


cells, so that in many a close- 
the linaria left standing to ripen 
and = distribute 
its seeds in 
peace. These 
juices were 
once mixed with 
milk by farmers’ 
Wives, and the 
mixture thus 
made left about 
in saucers to 
poison the flies; 
but the cheaper 
and more 
efficient fly- 
papers which 
are now made 
have super- 
seded this old- 
style method of 
fighting those 
troublesome 
insects. 

In this 
necessarily con- 
fined space of a 
short article it 
is, of course, 
impossible to 
enumerate all 
the plants 
that have left 
their native 
land to emi- 
grate to new 
fields, and so I 
have mentioned 
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but a few of the more common ones, those with which we are 
all of us more or less familiar. 

Some may wonder how these plants, that have no means of 
locomotion of their own, manage thus to migrate and cross the 


ocean. It is accomplished in. various ways. A great many, of 


course, are carried {rom one country to another intentionally, 
either for their beauty or for their usefulness, real or imagined, 
and these, while at first they are kept under cultivation, 
quickly escape and return to their wild state. By far the 
majority, however, are carried unintentionally in the ballast of 
ships, or in the hay and grass frequently used in ‘packing 
cargoes. This, of course, is thrown out when the new shore 
is reached, and the seeds thus transported are carried far 
and wide. 

When once a plant is established in a country, it is surprising 
with what rapidity it will spread, and yet, when we stop to con- 
sider, this should not surprise us very much. Nearly all of the 
wild flowers are prolific seed bearers, and especially is this true 


THE 


I’ the sights that late spring or early summer brings 
none is more welcome than that of the nesting 
plovers. It is then, to quote one of Lord Tennyson’s 
inimitable word-pictures, that ‘the tufted plover 
run along the fallow lea.” The bird is one of the 

most harmless of those that inhabit our fields and one of the 
most beautiful in flight. Not even the most grumbling of farmers 
has a grievance against the lapwing. On the contrary, he recog- 
nises that it does good to agriculture by eating the pernicious 
wire-worm, which is so common in many districts of the country. 
Yet in spite of all its virtues the plover is a bird subject to much 
hardship and persecution. An idea has taken root in the public 
mind that its eggs are a particular delicacy, and, accordingly, they 
are gathered to an extraordinary extent in spring. It is no 
doubt perfectly true that eggs of rooks and some of the smaller 
sea-birds are frequently palmed off as plovers’ eggs, but even 
when allowance is made for that, the destruction is much too 
large. In many villages the income from the sale of plovers’ 
egys figures as quite a large item in the cottager’s budget, and the 
fields are searched systematically for them. The plover usually 
lays about four eggs in a nest, which is little more than a cavity 
scraped out of the ground, and it is very difficult to notice them 
on earth which they so much resemble. Those who collect 
these eggs for mercantile purposes follow two distinct plans. 
One is to quarter the field where the birds are laying line by 
line, and, as it were, inch by inch, so that every spot is laboriously 
examined for them. The other method is to look out for a 
peewit on its nest and mark the spot. Unfortunately, with a bird 
that takes so little trouble for concealment, both methods are 
usuaily crowned with success. 

Then the plover has become, at certain seasons of the year, a 
standing dish at many of the clubs and restaurants. He is 
considered as much a delicacy as the egg by some people, and 


so becomes the prey of the pot-shot. The bird is not on the 
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of the thistle family, in which are some of our hardiest plants, 
and most indefatigable travellers. 

Many plants have means of distributing their seeds, often 
for long distances. Large numbers are ‘ winged,’’ and are 
carried by every breeze, sometimes for miles before they find a 
resting-place. Others are carried by outside agencies, as is the 
case with the burdock, whose thorny capsule of seeds attaches 
itself to whatever may brush against it, and clings thereto until 
forcibly detached.- Thus a plant which is practically unknown 
in a locality one year may be common there the next, and the 
farmer never knows from year to year what ‘ pests ” in the way 
of “* weeds” he will have to contend with. But these ‘* weeds” are 
part of Nature’s scheme for beautifying the world and making it a 
fit dwelling-place for her highest creation, Man; and many of them 
are useful apart from their beauty, and we must always remembei 
that our cultivated plants and vegetables were once “ weeds,” and 
many that we prize most highly now are still so termed and thought 
of in other parts of the worid. ? L. W. BRowneELt. 
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game list, and so is unprotected from anyone who has money 
enough to purchase a gun licence. The poulterers’ shops in 
London are often full of them. This is very much to be 
regretted, because the bird is at once beautiful and useful. He 
is a very bold little fellow, and when the eggs are in process 
of incubation the cock birds fly round and round the field 
as a kind of guard, ready to fight with anybody or anything 
that approaches their domicile. Well do they know their 
enemies. When the skulking rook comes cunningly down by 
the hedgerow, with his eye glancing about seeking what he may 
steal, the lapwing makes at him with a shriek, and treats the 
onlooker to an exlubition of natural fal- 
conry. The peewit rises above the rook, 
and stoops at him with the speed of a 
thunderbolt. The rook, not always taking 
his assailant very seriously, dodges him, 
and pursues his low flight, but the active, 
energetic enemy, very likely calling another 
to his aid, renews the combat, and again 
stoops at the black marauder, this time, 
perhaps, giving him a buffet on the head 
that reminds him that it is not child’s 
play. He, hke a coward, makes off, 
but as long as he is in view we_ see 
little peewits dashing at him, rising in 
the air and coming down with a swoop. 
No sooner are they returned than another 
enemy, in the shape of a seagull, comes 
on the scene. The seagull is not given 
so much to skulking as the rook, and 
probably enough is floating peacefully 
over the field, though if anybody 
said “eggs” he would = quickly be 
on the look-out. But the lapwings do 
not wait for him to take the offensive, 
but fly at him with ail the activity and 
vigour they possess, rising up as if 
on the crest of a biilow, and descending 
with a rush of wings that you can hear 
at quite a distance away. Even the shep- 
herd and his dog rouse their enmity 
Copyright when they appear in the field, and witis 
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a loud outcry they fly at the man’s head, just swerving to 
the right or left before they come within reach of his walking- 
stick. 


WV ARNER’S , 
ARNER’S MEN. 

E must confess to having felt some apprehension, 
not to say dismay, when we read in the 
advertisement of Mr. Warner’s book, ‘* How 
\We Recovered the Ashes” (Chapman and Hall), 
descriptive of the doings of his team in Australia, 

that it would run to upwards of 340 pages. 
It seemed improbable that even the writer 
of those excellent articles cn cricket in the 
Westminster Gaze‘te and other papers could 
fill so large a book with so little subject- 
matter—the Marylebone Club’s team only 
played twenty matches all told—unless he 
devoted much space to statistics or repeated 
himself unduly. Mr. Warner does, it is 
true, give us something like a dozen pages 
of statistics, but those pages form an appen- 
dix, which may be cut, after the manner of 
surgeons. It is also true that he repeats 
himself somewhat, but circumstances render 
it almost inevitable that he should. There 
are several points with regard to which he 
is, so to speak, retained for the defence, 
and the prosecution, having won the toss, 
had had a long innings. The M.C.C. com- 
mittee have been persistently attacked by 
a section of the Press for selecting Mr. 
Warner as captain of their side; the team 
has been ungenerously criticised, and its 
victories have been attributed to luck; 
finally, Mr. Warner himself has been 
accused of favouritism in pressing the claims 
of Mr. Bosanquet to a place on the side, 
and in bowling him too often and too long 
in important matches. It is not unnatural 
that Mr. War:er should elaborate his 
answer to such an indictment. To each 
count of it he opposes a completely suc- 
cessful defence; but it would have been 
equally successful if it had been shortened. 
For instance, any cricketer would have 
realised the part played by fortune in the decision of the Test 
matches, after reading Mr. Warner’s account of them, without 
the analysis of the various turns of her wheel, which follows 
the description of the last match at Melbourne; and Mr. 
Bosanquet so often and so thoroughly proved his value to tiie 
side that his captain’s insistence on the merits of his “ off- 
breaking leg-breaker’’ is unnecessary. The facts completely 
prove that the M.C.C. committee and the captain of the team 
knew more about the game than their critics. 

3y far the most interesting part of the book is the description 
of the matches. Mr. Warner must have an unusually retentive 
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memory unless he kept a full diary, and 
allowed nothing to prevent him from writing 
it up every evening after the close of play. 
It is also obvious that he exactly fulfilled 
the definition of the ideal captain given in 
“ The Jubilee Book of Cricket,” and iden- 
tified himself with each batsman, bowler, 
and fielder on his side at every moment. 
One feels in reading his account of the play 
that it is written by the man who bowled, 
hit, stopped, caught, or missed every ball 
sent down or struck in the twenty matches. 
To attempt to describe such descriptions 
would be impertinent. There is nothing to 
. say but that one feels, as one reads, almost 

\i as if one were a spectator of the contests 
described. 

As we read about the bowling and 
batting of these modern heroes we cannot 
help wondering how the great men of our 
youth would have fared among their suc- 
cessors. What, for example, would have 
been Alfred Shaw’s experience, if he had 
been set as an unknown colt to bowl overs 
of six balls to Trumper on a typical Austra- 
lian wicket?) That he would have found 
some answer to the problem goes without 
saying, for Shaw was, and is, a great man. 
But one cannot help feeling that he woul 
have ‘‘offered up a different sort of stuff,” 
as the modern would say, to that which 
sufficed for the best batsmen in the seven- 
ties. The very accuracy of his length 
would have been, one is tempted to suspect, against him. 
A Trumper or a Jessop would know, if he survived two 
overs, that the next ball was going to pitch very much 
where the last one did, and he would get there. Is it 
possible that the result would be a succession of fours and the 
retirement of the bowler to the long field? It is true that when 
Alfred Shaw emerged from a retirement, which began too early 
and lasted too long, he was not treated in this way, but then he 
had behind him his reputation as the greatest bowler of his time 
which makes a vast difference. The batsmen who had the 
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pleasure of meeting him treated him as he had always been 





TURNING EGGS OVER. Copyright 
accustomed to be treated—with respect—and reserved their 
pull strokes, their high off-drives, and their leg glances off 
straight bails for the unfortunate man at the other end 
Again, how would Mr. C. T. Studd have dealt with bowlers 
who make*the ball swerve and ‘“ flop’—Mr. Warner’s word 
—in the air? His forward stroke meeting the ball in front 
of his left foot would—of course this is speculation, not 
prophecy—have caused Mr. Warner to say of him, as he says 
of Mr. C. Hill in the fourth Test match, that the bowler 
got him feeling for the off-ball. Mr. Warner’s account of the 
cricket played in Australia seems to us to completely refute the 
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statement frequently made that bowling is a lost art. The fact 
1s more probably that bowling has improved as much as batting, 
but that the relations between the two have been altered, first 
by the fact that the art of ground-keeping has improved more 
rapidly than either; secondly, by the excessive amount of first- 
class cricket now plaved. The bowler, when he comes on to a 
wicket where the batsman has a bit the best of it, is frequently 
feeling the effects of last week’s hard work, and though he may 
keep his length, the fire goes out of him sooner than it ought to. 
hk. S. Ranjitsinhji in “The Jubilee Book of Cricket’? remarks 
that the batsman knows at once when he is really being 
bowled at, and when the bowler has resigned himself to the 
inevitable. 

To return from these possibly idle speculations to “ How We 
Ktecovered the Ashes.”” We can confidently recommend every 
cricketer to purchase the book. He will find the letterpress 
interesting and not infrequently amusing, while the frequent 
illustrations are well reproduced, and he will learn many usefui 
lessons, not the least being the importance of concentration and 
pertinacity. If he only assists at the game as a spectator, he 
may read with profit Mr. Warner’s remarks about the Sydney 
‘‘barrackers,” and his suggestion that they ‘“ barrack” because 
insufficiently ‘‘ swished” when young. 


THE WALLS OF ; ' 
BERWICK-ON-TVEED. 


T is announced that His Majesty Edward VII., King of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Berwick-on-Tweed, 
has commanded a special officer to visit this fourth item in 
his British dominions and enquire upon the spot into the 
designs of the burgesses of that fortress upon the ancient 

walls of the same. Attention was drawn to the condition of the 
ramparts of the famous border city first by a War Office report, 
in which it is stated that though the Tudor ramparts, which the 
War Office look after, are in good order, the town has allowed 
those under its keeping, the ancient walls rebuilt or repiired by 
Edward III., to fall intogreat decay. A later, and worse, shock 
to public opinion was the news that the Corporation, which owns 
he old walls, intended to pull down a part of them to build 
houses on the site, the key to this design being the fact that the 
Berwick Corporation owns a great deal of land, so much so that 
in 1899 some £17,000 a year was divisible among the burgesses, 
and that having got all this they, the burgesses aforesaid, see 
their way to adding to their dividend, which project it is devoutly 
to be hoped will be defeated. 

Berwick walls and ramparts are of extraordinary interest. 
As a fortified city England (for Berwick is new practically part 
of England) can show nothing to approach this old frontier city. 
For one thing, it shows the evolution of a fortress, the Elizabethan 
works being an adaptation to defence by cannon and flanking 
works of parts of the mediaval walls, while other parts are 
purely specimens of the science of fortification in those early days 
of artillery. 

The stories of sieges, blood slaughter, and appalling murders 
which hang round the Edwardian walls and castles are almost 
too frightful for repetition. But it hardly becomes Englishmen 
to acquiesce in the destruction of the masonry which was simply 
soaked with the blood of Englishmen in its various defences, 
vhile the dreadful tragedies accompanying its defence by the 
Scots no less entitle it to their consideration. When the English 
took it in 1246, a contemporary historian declared that the mill 
wheels turned with the blood of the slain. The very next year 
William Wallace retook the town (one can imagine with what 
measure of vengeance). But he could not take the castle, and 
eight years later half of his body, boiled in pitch, was sent there 
as a special compliment to the garrison to be set upon the gate ! 
Robert Bruce retook it, and after his death Edward III. 
blockaded it by sea and land, and having secured the two sons 
of the governor, Sir Alexander Seton, one as a hostage, the 
other as a prisoner, put them to death before the walls, because 
their father would not surrender the garrison. All through the 
reign horror after horror was enacted at Berwick, the Scotch at 
last tiking the town, but, as before, being unable to take the 
castle. 

The King rushed back from Trance, and by the aid of 
Froissart’s favourite hero, Sir Walter Mauney, recovered the 
town, and fortified it ‘up to the eyes” in 1550, a process which 
Henry VIII. repeated. The cost of doing this for Berwick and 
Calais, the two extreme outposts of his.kingdom, was alleged as 
the reason for debasing the coinage. The old water tower, 
below what was the castle, mainly destroyed to make room for 
the railway, is lying ruinous, but with the fallen stones all about 
it, which only need picking up and replacing, as can be seen 
even from the railway carriage. A chain used to be attached to 
this and a corresponding site across the river. The ruins of the 
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watch-tower, on which the beacon blazed whenever the Scotch 
crossed the border, remain. It will be remembered that it was 
in this castle that the Countess of Buchan, who placed the crown 
on Robert Bruce’s head at Scone, was shut up for six years ina 
cage. C. J. CornisH. 


IN. THE GARDEN 
ve e 
j THE JAPANESE IRISES, 
N the early summer days one flower seems to put even the Rose itself 
into the shade whilst its brief beauty lasts, and that is the Japanese 
Iris. It has a peculiar interest at the present moment, when the land 
of Iris and Wistaria, of Cherry and Lilies, is engaged in warfare, and 
in her fair gardens trails of colour come :rom the blue, white, purple, 
red, and innumerable shades of the finer varieties of this beautiful 
flower. In some books it is called I. Keempferi, in honour of the famous 
traveller Keempfer, but lavgiata is now the accepte name, an we mention 
ths as the good English name is not always used. Fellows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society have the privilege of visiting a garjJen of Japanese 
Iri-es, for at Wisley, the old home of the late Mr. G. F. Wilson, and 
bequeathed to the society by Sir Thomas Hanbury, two or more acres were 
planted with them—not varieties imported from Japan, but raised by Mr. 
Wilson himself. The colouring spreas by the side of damp ditches, a pond, 
and opens out into brave misses inthe meadows. We have seen this Japanese 
garden many times, and always with a deepening love for so bright and sunny 
a flower. Mr. Wilson saved his own seed, and sowed it in Marchin a cold 
lrame, and the young plants were put out the following autumn. — It require- 
a moist and loamy soil, but will not live with its feet actually in water. A bog 
garden through which a little stream can trickle without filling the whole spot 
with water is just the right position for the Japanese Iris, and the clearness 
and yet richness of the colouring, laid on broad flatiish petals that stand up on 
lealy picturesque stems, gives a cheerfulness to the garden even in this flowery 
time that one would not willingly be without. 
New HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS. 

It is not quite correct to call the new Rkododendrons shown at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society ‘*‘ Himalayan,” but rather hybrids 
between the species. ‘* Himalayan,” however, conveys this me:uing, that 
the children of these parents are not hardy over the whole of Britain. In 
sunny Devon and Cornwall, where vegetation is half tropical, they grow with 
the same freedom as in their native hill-slopes, but no: in every county. In 
the North and East and in the Midlands a cool greenhouse or conservatory is 
needful to achieve a satisfactory flowering. What this means only those who 
love this group can tell, A home for the species and hybrids is at Little- 
worth, where Mr. Mangles has don: great service to horticulture by raising 
many of the most beautiful sorts that grace the English garden. A hybrid 
raised at Littheworth was shown a few days ago before the Royal Horticultural! 
Society, and it was named, most appropriately, Beauty of Litileworth, It is 
a flower of surpassing beauty, the flowers nearly 5in. across; a miniature fairy 
bell, spotlessly white, save for a few purple dots on the lower petals. Many of 
these flowers are held loosely in the cluster, and the bush in its fresh beauty 
must be fair indeed. Another Rhododendron, Dawn, quite as charming, but 
with a different order of beauty, came from Mrs. J. H. Mangles, Valewood 
Haslemere. It may be compared to Pink Pearl, perhaps the most distinct 
and charming hybrid of recent years; but there is this difference in Dawn— 
the colour is a deeper pink, the edges of the petals are more wavy, and the 
clusters are less pyramidal. We are not sure whether Dawn is not the more 
beautiful of the two, but bo:h are distinct, and therefore, in this cise, the 
comparison is odious. The fringe of a wood where it meets the garden, 
and screened from wind and sun by the sheltering branches, is just the spot 
for the Himalayan Rhodo:endrons. Their flowers receive sufficient exposure 
without undue overshadowing. ; 
THE RCSE SEASON 

It is a giad time of year when the first Rose opens to the sun. Several 
of the earlier Roses are already in bloom, and we wish they would stay a 
little longer. The fault of the earlier Roses is their brief life. We want a 
few more of the Dorothy Perkins nature, which flower intermittently from 
summer until autumn. The present year promises to be a memorable one. 
At the moment of writing the bushes are strong, clean, and filled with buds. 
No frosts have happened to check the growth or vex the exhibitor, who 
knows that a few severe attacks when the plants are in a state of unpreparedness 
mean ruin for several weeks. Probably insect pests will plague the grower 
more than usual, but modern remedies are powerful, though close watchfulness 
and quick acting will save much after lavour. Caterpillars are a great enemy, 
and there is no better way of getting rid of them than by hand-picking, or if 
the leaf is much closed over, pinch it. Green-fly is a familiar enemy. It 
breeds so enormously that when allowed its own way the garden is devoured, 
but a little of the following preparation applied with a syringe will do much 
good: Take 40z. of quassia chips, steep them in water for a few hours, then 
simmer from twelve to twenty-four hours in a gallon of water, and add 302. 
of gcod soft soap; when dissolved add water to make up two and a-half 
gallons. Mildew does not occur much until the autumn, and some varieties 
are more liable to it than others. There is practically only one remedy—a 
good dusting with sulphur. Another disease that interests and annoys the 
Rose-grower is the rich orange fungus that forms on the shoots; it is known 
as red rust, or orange fungus, anl leaves affected with it must be picked off. 
There may be a few gaps in the Rose beds owing to failure of the plants, 
and it is not generally known that these places miy be filled with success by 
planting Roses from pots. They must be carefully planted, and the ball of 
earth remain unbroken, A little weak liquid manure will be helpfel, but it is 
not really needed unless the plants are to give exhibition blooms. 

In PINK TIME. 

When the Finks are in flower is the time to propagate them for future 
stock by taking what the gardener calls *‘ pipings,”’ which are really cuttings. 
These may be taken as follows: Cut a young unflowered shoot off just below 
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a joint, remove the two lower leaves, and 
insert it under a handlight in a little bed of 


vell-prepared soil. Several cuttings may be 
put unter one handlight, and all will root in 
a few weeks. It is wise to select a ra.her 


shady place for the handlight, and water the 
cuttings occasionally with a can to which a fine 
rose is attached, In the early autumn the 
cuttings will have become plants and be ready 
for the open ground, but be careful that the 
soil is free from wireworm, The Pink and the 
Carnation are tasty morsels for this terrible 
pest, which will lay low whole beds and rows 
in a few weeks unless the necessary means are 
taken not to leave a single wireworm in the 
soil, Of late years many new white Pinks 
have been raised. Mrs. Sinkins is still the 
most thought of, and there is a certain beauty 
in the soft billowy masses of fragrant white. 
Albino is newer, and distinguished by a greater 
finish in the flower itself, but the favourite of 
the writer is the sweet old fringed white. It 
is a sturdy Pink, as white as a sncwdrift; its 
petals are cleft a iittle, which give to them a 
fringe-like look, and it is very sweet. A 
massing of this old Pink, or fimbriata, as it 
is called in books, has a soft beauty in 
the twilight of a June day, and _ there 
is the comfort of its silvery leaf colouring 
throughout the year. Mr. Ladhams of Shirley, Southampton, is working in 
the direction of perpetual-flowering Pins, and is getting many charming 
varieties of good colours, fragrant, which, if not quite ‘* perpetual,” a far- 
fetched description, begin to flower with the white Pinks and linger into the 
autumn, A bed of Pinks in autumn is a feast for those who cherish these 
beautiful flowers and would have them 

stay beyond the month of June. 


COLZA IN 
NORMANDY. 


N the district round about 

St. Valery-en-Caux great 
tracts of country are given 

up tothe cultivation of 
colza. The farmers shake 

their heads when they talk of 
it, and say that colza oil is so 
little used now that they will 
soon have to give up growing it. 
There is nothing very remarkable 
about the young plants in spring, 
the green is very much the 
colour of the young corn, but in 
June a wonderful change comes; 
apparently, quite suddenly. You wake up one morning and find 
the country all ablaze with gold; in a good season it is a wonderful 
sight. Acres and acres of undulating land one brilliant mass of 
waving yellow, the blossoms have opened out and quite hidden 
the green foliage beneath. I have a vivid recollection of a drive 
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IN THE COLZA FIELD. 


in a diligence at this time of year. We had been going along a 
shady lane and came suddenly into the open country, the road 
descended into a valley, on either side there was nothing to be 
seen but great banks of yellow colza and beyond blue sky-- 
yellow and blue, that was all! It was quite dazzling to the eyes. 
Only a few days does this very 
brilliant period last, the blossom 
quickly fades away and_ the 
fields become — uninteresting 
again. by August the country 
has quite changed its colour, the 
great high-branching colza is 
dry and brittle and feathery, 
waving about with every breath 
of wind, and of an indescribable 
sort of dull mauvy-brown colour. 

Now comes the harvest. 
No machinery here! In one 
corner of a great sea of colza, 
extending for many acres, two 
or three men in blue blouses 
begin mowing it down, and it 
is surprising how quickly the 
work proceeds. ‘The women are 
soon called out te help, and 
they carry piles of it about in 
curious sorts of trays made 
of sacking, with wooden framework and legs and_ handles, 
and make rough stacks of it in different parts of the field— 
very gently it has to be handled or the ripe seed would fall to 
the ground and be wasted. Now, this ripe seed bas to be 
separated from the rest of the plant. We went out into the 
fields one hot morning in August to 
watch the process. There wereabout 
seven or eight men and women hard 
at work. Tl irst they spread on the 
ground a large piece of canvas about 
six yards square—in the middle of 
this is piled a heap of the colza 
—then a man appears with two 
horses. The patient creatures do 
not seem at all surprised when they 
are invited to walk into this mass. 
They goin, their feet get entangled 
in the branches, one falls over but 
scrambles up again, the man leading 
them and coaxing them through, 
backwards and forwards, five or six 
times until they have considerably 
reduced the size of the heap by 
treading on and crunching up the 
brittle branches. Now it is the 
turn of the men and women, they 
link arms, man and woman in 
turns, taking care to put the old 
woman in the middle of the line. 
How happy they seem over it! 
they plunge in shouting with 
laughter like so many schoolboys 
rushing into the sea. but it is 
evidently not so very easy to walk 
through the pile, which is still quite 
knee deep, the old woman quickly 
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overbalances herself and rolls over, much to the amusement 
of all the rest who, however, hold on resolutely and soon 
pull her up again. While this merry party is floundering 
about, a solemn old man, with much patched garments, keeps 
walking round the edge of the canvas and gently lifting it up so 
that none of the precious seed shall fall on to the ground. Now 
they carefully remove the remains of the branches, and there is 
a heap of tiny, black, shiny seed left on the canvas. Large 
wooden shovels are brought forward with which it is put into 
the sieves, shaken free of dust, and then packed into sacks 


CAMELS IN 


HOUGII the camel as a beast of burden has now been 
used for a number of years in Western Australia and 
in the Northern Territory, and is rapidly becoming a 
familiar if not always popular addition to the bush 
roads of western New South Wales, in the latter 
province when | first met him seven or eight years ago he was 
something of a rarity. Before that time I had only a nodding 
acquaintance with him as an ugly but necessary adjunct to the 
travelling menagerie; and I well remember seeing for the first 
time the long line of a camel-train laden with bales of wool 
winding slowly down a Paroo sandhill with long necks bobbing 
“like a basket full of snakes,” as Kipling has well expressed it. 
lor a long time the drivers of the horse and bullock teams 
fought sturdily to keep out the hated Afghan and _ his evil- 
smelling beast of burden. But drought and flood fought for the 
foreigner, the teams were unable to travel, and the station 
owners were obliged to bring up their previsions and send away 
their wool by camel-train. In Bourke, which is the capital of 
western New South Wales, and of a large district on both sides 
of the Queensland Border, the Afghan carriers made their head- 
quarters, laid the nucleus of a foreign population which has 
grown to alarming proportions, and gave the camel a firm 
footing in the West. 

Many and fierce were the conflicts between the newcomers 
and the while teamsters. One huge and burly bullock driver, 
whose team had been stampeded by a camel-train, went to the 
Afghan’s camp with a number of his mates and gave the head 
man a sound thrashing on the spot. The brown-skinned men 
nursed their wrath and hatred and bided their time. At last 
they found their enemy, alone and unattended, on the lonely 
Warrego road. Creeping upon his camp in the stillness of night 
they seized the helpless teamster, and stripping him, bound him 
to his own waggon-wheel and flogged him with their small 
twigs—a refinement of Eastern punishment. The sequel of this 
story | never heard, but from my knowledge of the average 
bullock driver I should imagine that this one later shot his 
assailants at sight. 

At first it was thought that the camels, on account of their 
height, would be of immense value in carrying supplies across 
the flooded plains and over the muddy swamps where the 
waggons were unable to travel, but it was found that the big, 
unwieldy beasts, with their flat feet, were quite unsuited for 
travelling through the bottomless pit of a Western plain in time of 
flood. Nevertheless in drought their value was at once apparent, 
and under these conditions they were truly in their element. 
Their feet were well adapted to the hot sand so trying to 
bullocks and horses; they could travel for long distances without 
water, and when grass failed could subsist upon rough herbage 
and small bushes which the other animals would not touch. 

Their carrying capacity was enormous, and was a constant 
surprise to the western bushman. The bales of wool, weighing 
from 3cwt. to 34cwt. each, were suspended across the simple 
saddle, which looked more like a bundle of sticks than anything 
else. Sometimes iron tanks, of large dimensions, but, of course, 
empty, were packed in the same way, and the appearance of the 
camels slouching along under these burdens was grotesque in 
the extreme. Besides wool-bales and water-tanks, all sorts of 
station necessaries and household requisites were carried on the 
ships of the desert, and many a strange-looking load went 
rocking through the ranges to the soft pad of the camels’ feet 
and the guttural cries of the Eastern drivers. Camels, as is 
now well known, travel in single file; in the nostril of each is 
fastened a small wooden peg, and to this peg a string, which is 
attached to the tail of the camel immediately in front, or to some 
part of its saddle. Lach train consists of about thirty or forty 
camels, and to these are allotted three or four drivers under a 
headman who has charge of the camp, and rides either first or 
Jast upon a richly-caparisoned camel. The other men walk at 
intervals beside the line. Through the heavy red sand of the 
Western roads the camel pad was at first a strange sight to the 
Australian native, educated as he was to nearly every sort of 
track of bird and beast. A narrow road about ryd. across, is 
stamped and beaten hard and covered with the impress of the 
huge plate-like hoofs, and when a train is in motion the dust 
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ready to be sent away to the mills where the valuable oil 
is extracted. The refuse is all carefully collected and carted 
away to use for fuel, those double rows of poor lopped elms, 
which are so often seen surrounding the farm buildings, come in 
very bandy, it is piled up between the trunks very oiten to the 
tops of the trecs. 

We had a long hot dusty walk back to ‘our little hotel in the 
village, and felt rather envious of our peasant friends whom we 
left reclining in the shade of a bank of colza, enjoying their 
well-earned gotiter of bread and cider. i. me F 


AUSTRALIA. 


which it raises is a sight to see. It is natural that being doomed 
to carry such large and unwieldy loads the camels should 
frequently suffer from sore backs, and at one time this became 
so common, and, at the same time, was so neglected, that it 
became a scandal in the Bourke district. The authorities 
interfered, and the lot of the patient beasts of burden was made 
somewhat lighter, at least, so far as wanton and unnecessary 
cruelty was concerned. 

One of the chief objections to the camel was, and, | believe, 
still is, his effect upon horses. There seems to be no other living 
animal to which, or rather to the smell of which, the horse has 
such a violent and deep-rooted antipathy. And the horse being 
the friend, companion, and chief breadwinner of the bushman, 
it was only natural that the advent of the camel, apart from 
other and more serious grounds, should be strenuously opposed 
by all who owned horses or by means of them made their living. 
The squatters, it is true, owned horses and also welcomed 
camels; but the horse is not the squatter’s only asset, and there 
is, | fancy, no record of a sheep having ever taken fright at a 
camel with serious consequences. As I have hinted, it is the 
smell of the camel which strikes terror to the heart of the horse. 
When meeting a camel-train upon the road, if the wind is 
following you, your horse appears to be unaware of their 
presence until you are actually passing them, and he will 
scarcely lift his head to look at them if he is reasonably sensible 
and good-tempered, merely giving them the slight attention which 
he would give a herd of bullocks or a row of tents, or any other 
unexpected occupants of the road. But, mark you, long after he 
has gone quietly past them a whiff of that pungent odour comes 
down upon the wind, and in a moment your usually staid hack 
becomes an irresponsible maniac, plunging and prancing and 
trying to bolt with you, nor will he settle down till a mile or 
more has been placed between him and the objects of his fear. 
Some horses, indeed, will be unnerved and upset for many an 
hour after, and when next obliged to pass a camel-train will be 
all but unmanageable. Once on a large sheep-station I saw a 
mounted policeman, who was staying the night at the place, set 
out to let his horse, a high-spirited trooper, go free in our 
horse-paddock. He was just unfastening the throat-lash to 
take off the bridle when the big horse got a whiff of a camel- 
train passing on the high road three-quarters of a mile away. 
Throwing up its head in sudden fright the animal wheeled, and, 
jerking the reins from the man’s hand, galloped madly down the 
paddock and across the river. A blackboy was at once sent 
after him, and coming back some time later he reported that the 
horse had swum the river and broken through the wire fence 
beyond, after that the boy had lost his tracks in the gathering 
darkness. The next morning the tracks were followed, and the 
horse was eventually found six miles from the station standing 
in a corner of a paddock with his foot through his bridle. He 
had broken through three wire fences in his terror, and when 
found was still trembling and would hardly let himself be 
caught. But by this time no doubt the horses of western 
New South Wales are becoming used to the camel, to his 
bobbing neck and his fearsome loads, and the weird uncanny 
smell of him. 

There does not seem to be much sympathy between the 
camel and his dark driver if one may judge from appearances. 
The beast allows himself to be loaded under grumbling protest, 
and if he always obeys it is noticeable that he obeys surlily, and 
the manner of his going on the road is the manner of one who 
intends to go no further than his master makes him. 

‘This statement may possibly be qualified as regards the 
headman and his riding camel. As to whether he shows it kind- 
ness in the accepted sense of the term | am not in a position to 
say, but at least he lavishes upon it in Eastern fashion a good 
deal of attention and a good deal of ornament. One that I have 
seen and—-yes! ye gods!—have ridden, was hung from ear to 
tail with shells and cloth of gold, but the beauty of its 
trappings failed to atone for the vileness of its temper and 
the roughness of its gait, and I prefer the homelier horse as 
a means of locomotion. But the camei in Australia has 
come to stay, and men, like horses, must get used to him and 
his ways. W. H. Ocitvie.' 
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VILLAGE HISTORY IN VILLAGE (HURCHES. 


T is no part of the object of this article to deal with the 
subject of church architecture. But the village churches 
are in themselves epitomes of whole centuries of history, 
both political and personal, sacred and profane. The 
memories of centuries dwell beneath their roofs, and are 

recorded on their stones or in the fashion and design of the 
church furniture. The legends on the chancel walls revive by 
their silent monition the lives of the distinguished and virtuous 
village dead. Their brasses and altar tombs are lively memorials of 
their appearance and dress. The inscriptions are records of past 
religious faiths and passing social standards. ‘Ora pro anima”’ 
(‘‘ Pray for the soul”) of Walter Finderne, says the effigy of the 
Knight in Armour to the worshipper of to-day. ‘A Devout 
supporter of the Protestant Iaith,” exclaims the legend beneath 
a beruffed Reformer of the days of Edward V1., who confiscated 
the savings of the guilds because they paid for masses for their 
dead brethren within those very walls. There is the box in 
which Peter’s Pence were dropped to go to Rome; the chained 
Bible placed there by the order of the King, who took from the Pope 
his English supremacy; the hole where the cross stoo | centuries 
before in the Rood loft, and which the Council of Edward VI. 
took down; the squint where the uninitiated looked into the 
holy of holies and saw the administration of the divine mysteries 
and the raising of the host; the carvings in which the religions 
of old mocked the affectations of hostile churchmen, or satirised 
the vices common to the day. Changes of styles of armour, 
changes of the language of religion, changes of forms and 
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ceremonies, changes of dress, vicissitudes of private fortune, the 
deaths of kings, the winnings of victories, death in battle, plagues 
and famines, even times of abundance and wealth—all these 
things, and many more, are among the records of the churches. 
And the most 
striking thing 
about these uni- 
que memorials 
of the British 
race vs that, 
however imper- 
fect in individual 
churches, the 
story, by treating 
each asa volume 
for reference, is 
wonderfully com- 
plete. The miss- 
ing link in one 
church is sup- 
plied by what 
remains. in 
another. There 
is hardly one in 
which the reader 
who has the key 
may not soon 
read much of the 
none too difficult 
cypher. The 
story goes right 
on up toour own 
time, though the 
passion of the 
modern restorers 
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for neo-Gothic, their contempt for structures or fittings which 
are post-Reformation, and their frequent failure to recognise 
that all good work that is a reflection of what was best in 
human effort at the time it was made is worth keeping, has 
actually destroyed in hundreds of instances two and _ a-halt 
centuries of local history. That this has been done is the 
more regrettable, because after the guildhalls and small 
readside chapels and shrines were confiscated in the Retor- 
mation, the churches were the only public buildings left in rural 
England, and so contained all objects that were public and 
permanent, even though very humble, such as the registers, the 
village maps, and even such things as the long ladders for use 
at fires, the hooks or poles for pulling down the timbers of burning 
roofs and so saving other buildings, the purish accounts, and 
even parish trea 
sures like the 
silver - mounted 
earthenware 
ewer at West 
Malling, which 
was recently sold 
for £1,500. Let 
us open at ran- 
dom one of these 
stone - bound 
volumes of the 
history of village 
life, religion, and 
politics, the 
ancient church 
of St. Mary at 
Stevington in 
Bedfordshire. 
The site, if not 
the building, was 
in use forachurch 
in the days of the 
Saxons, when 
there was a re- 
ligious revival 
lasting for a cen- 
tury and a-half. 
But, practically 
speaking, the 
whole of the 
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church islater than 
this date. Parts 
are Early English 
with pointed 
arches. Part is 
Decorated, dating 
from the days of 
Edward I., the 
date being 1275, 
a year after he 
came back from 
the crusades. 
Later, two side 
chapels were 
added, anda 
second rebuilding 
gave a_ chancel 
and windows in 
the Perpendicular 
Style. <A hand- 
some screen was 
erected before the 
tower, making its 
base one of the 
best ringing 
chambers in 
Bedfordshire, and 
a door was added 
in the Jacobean 
times. our of the five bells were cast in 1654 by one 
Jobn Hodson, and one more in 1872. Below the church 
is a ‘Holy well,” the waters of which are said to be 
perfectly pure, though they come, apparently. from below 
the graveyard. It has never been known to fail, even in the 
greatest drought, or to freeze in the hardest winter. Probably 
this well was worshipped long before the church was ever dreamed 
of in the pre-Roman days, and sacred to Tan or some other 
Celtic water goddess, to whom “St. Mary,” the patron of the 
church, succeeded by the pious substitution of an early and tolerant 
conversion. 

Thas we have, even in the merest outlines of the fabric and 
belongings of this church in an out-of-the-way village in Bedford- 
shire, a series of realities which keep up an unbroken chain 
of association from pre-Saxon days, through Saxon, Plantagenet, 
Tudor, Reformation, Stuart, and Victorian times, while in the 
fittings of some of the seats are quaint carvings representing 
the villager of the Edwardian days drinking too much at a 
“Church Ale,” and afterwards lying with his hands on his 
stomach, evidently a victim to dyspepsia. Many of the 
churches were sanctuaries, in some the ring on the door remains. 
which, when once grasped, protected the suppliant till he could 
enter. Beverley and Hexham have sanctuary seats, where the 
refugee could sit and grasp the altar. 

‘Easter Sepulchres”’ in other churches show where the 
little shrine with its light and sanctified chalice was set up in 
aster week. At King’s Lynn one of the finest brasses in 
England shows one of the city guilds indulging in a “ peacock 
feast.”” The stained-glass windows recall the lives of the saints to 
whom the church was dedicated, or the marriages, alliances, and 
rank of distinguished landowners who presented them. Thedamage 
done after the Reformation is part of the history of the village, too. 
Broken figures, images of saints’ dénichés, mutilated angels, 
smashed and patched glass, testify to the ignorant and brutal 
zeal of the fanatical reformers, and the bells are those 
which replaced those which Edward VI.’s commissioners, sold 
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or meltea down. 
Eventheadditions 
of later days tell 
an interesting 
story. High 
pews were not 
merely made to 
keep out draughts. 
They were a 
spiritual device of 
the puritans to 
keep each family 
in a_ water-tight 
compartment, 
which excluded 
the sight of 
aught that might 
be tempting to 
tender con- 
sciences. [Even 
the hatchments 
with the Royal 
arms have a 
political story, 
having been 
placed there by 
command on the 
decease of one of 
the later Georges. 
The galleries, also added in Georgian days, and the old records 
of charities, in land, money, clothes, and bread, are all 
chapters in the same old village history. Nor should the 
public exhibition of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
fen Com- 
mandments be 
forgotten, for 
they are also 
there by 
statute or pre- 
scription, as 
part of the 
necessary 
contribution 
of the church 
interior 
to Godly 
observance of 
the promises 
made in 
baptism. The 
pulpit hour- 
classes are 
mainly Eliza- 
bethan, and 
in some few 
churches the 
chained 
Bibles, 
ordered to be 
placed there in 
the days of 
Henry VIIL., 
still remain. 
Where parish 
Prayer Books 
were provided 
for the use of 
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the people THE VIRTUOUS MAN. 
they usually 
contain the Act of Uniformity for the encouragement of anyone 
who might wish to know what penalties they might incur by 
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not being regular in their attendance. 
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OLD PEWTER WARE. 


NE by one the objects which were common sights in 
our fathers’ kitchens have found their way to the 
curiosity dealers, and what was cast out at the 
back door for rubbish must come back by the front 
door as costly as the blessed word “quaint” can 

make it. The word has gone out that pewter is to be collected, 
and doubtless the dealers have made provision for the day when 
fashion will demand old pewter at any cost. Already an 
exhibition of pewter has had place, and Mr. Massé’s book, 
‘*Pewter-plate: A Historical and Descriptive Handbook” 
(G. Bell and Sons, 1904), will come to eager hands as a 
reasonably good manual of the subject. 

This generation will see many who will collect pewter as 
one of the harmless fads with which the Devil is now content tg! 
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occupy the idle hands that have no inclination for mischief. 
3ut for the pewter collector who collects his pieces for the love 
of handling an old ware finger-marked by the old-time life which 
we left, as it seems, so suddenly behind us, much may be urged 
in excuse for his fancy. For some four hundred years, at the least, 
the world was very full of pewter dishes and plates, pewter salts 
and candlesticks, pewter porringers and spoons, standing cups 
and flagons. The last of the ware is now hurrying out of use; 
even the “ pewters” of the college eights are pewters no longer 
in aught but name; and, with Mr. Massé, we refuse to touch or 
consider the “art pewter” of the Art Nouveau. The world, as 
we have said, was for long time a pewter-using world, and even 
as your clairvoyante will persuade you that her handling of a 
given object brings to her the story of its lost or dead owner, so 
the handling of old wares calls back to the lover of antiquity 
something of old times more freshly than any passage in the 
printed book. 

Yet the antiquaries and the lovers of ancient things will be 
few; the collectors will be many. Of these, some will gather 
pewter for the decoration of mantel-shelves and chimney-breasts, 
and when Mr. Massé is telling such as these that a rich result 
will be obtained with the walls behind the pewter papered with 
buff or French grey, we feel that we are coming perilously near 
the domestic zstheticism of the ladies’ journals. Other collectors 
will come to whom pewter will be naught but the thing collected. 
To these rarity will appeal. A fine shape, a good colour, will 
be little; the rare initials of a Little Pedlington pewterer 
unknown to the handbooks will be sought eagerly, and much 
interesting work will disappear into the cabinets of people who 
should have been collecting postage-stamps or luggage-labels. 

To speak truly, there is little room for the discriminating 
collector. Let him to whom its soft pearl greys appeal buy for 
himself a great dish or two upon which on high days he may 
serve the scarlet lobster with its green garnish; a few plates for 
his dresser shelves with the marks of his favourite towns in the 
low countries; half-a-dozen porringers, a tappit hen, a brace of 
tall flagons, and an engraved beaker. Such a collection in old 
and good ware will stand well for the article pewter in the life of 
a man who asks many interests in life and would not willingly 
degenerate to collecting as the magpie coilects. Somewhere in 
our great museums is doubtless to be found the expert who will 
learn for us all about pewter, who will date the nation’s fine 
pieces, and decipher at sight for us the most obscure “ touch ” of 
the least-known pewterer. That many score of us should have 
this knowledge is not to be desired. 

The search for pewter offers few great prizes. A fragile 
metal, its plates bend easily out of shape, its flagon handles 
crack, its pot lids loose their hinge pins. It was cheap, and once 
a piece was injured nothing saved it from the melting-pot, and 
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the unhappy rule which forbade the selling of old pewter pieces 
by the pewterer has swallowed up almost every early example. 
Medieval pieces may hardly be hoped for, and though pewterers 
were many in England under the early Tudors, their works 
have perished with them, leaving few waifs and strays. The 
pewter of the curiosity shop is for the most part nothing better 
than the eighteenth century kitchen ware, which gave way before 
cheap crockery. The pewter tea or coffee pot is and was a detest- 
able servant in an office which demands silver or earthen ware. 

Mr. Massé’s book has much useful material for the student 
of pewter, although some sterner rule might have been foliowed 
by him in marshalling his facts. There are many and interesting 
formule for pewter alloys, and the long list of the “touches” at 
Pewierers’ Hail will be of the greatest service in dating and 
identifying London pewter. The proofs of this list, as we 
understand, have passed through the busy hands of Mr. St. John 
Hope, the friend of all of us makers of books. The lists of 
names of French and Nuremberg pewterers, without their marks, 
are not so much to the point. A hand list of the town-marks 
of the Dutch and Flemish pewterers would have been more 
acceptable to the beginner. 

A last word to the collector of pewter. Forgeries in this soft 
metal are produced with fearful ease. Spoons of an early type 
are being made in Ghent and Holland by the hundred score, and 
these are finding their way to our oddment shops. The engraved 
and dotted ornament of pewter dishes has rarely ten years of 
antiquity to it. The pretty little eared porringers and quaichs, 
with the rose at the bottom, are already more often forged than 
not. The oval dish of the Louis Quinze style, with the sala- 
mander badge, which Mr. Massé, who has not always the right 
words for things, calls the “arms” of Francis I., was familiar to 
our eyes in the shop windows of the dealer in faked antiquities 
before, to our surprise, we met it amongst Mr. Massé’s illus- 
trations, and in three cases at least we find Mr. Massé deceived 
by the work of the trickster, who buys old pewter plates 
and dishes and decorates them fearfully and wonderfully with 
imaginative armories. 

The forger is at work, too, upon the little pewter crucilixes 
above bénitiers, or holy-water stoups, of which two or three are 
here illustrated. Of these an anecdote. The older established 
of the monthly journals for collectors had lately an illustrated 
article on a collection of pewter, which offered no great rarities 
to irreverent eyes. But our contemporary’s expert in pewter 
gushed happily over its treasures and ended with a wondering 
examination of some of these bénitirs. To the expert they were 
ancient, mysterious, but unexplainable, and the collector had 
no help to offer. But a word must be found for them, and 
in view of their ecclesiastical air they were sagely set down as 
Crucifix Incense Tubes ! H.R. 


SE-A-BIRDS AND THEIR KNESTING-PLACES. 


yERHAPS one of the most interesting phases of country 
life at this season of the year, at any rate to the 
ornithologist, is the study of the birds and their nests 

and eggs. And should he be also a photographer, he need have 


few unemployed hours. Indeed, birds in general and their nests 
would give work for a lifetime with acamera; but I should like to 
devote my few remarks to the photographing of certain sea-birds. 

Can anyone imagine any more heaith-giving or invigorating 
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employment? The breezy sail to the haunts of the birds, the 
rock-climbing which has to be done in order to get near them, to 
say nothing of the healthy excitement of stalking them, to 
procure a good picture; all these are items which go to make up 
a very enjoyable and bracing amusement, and one in which, if 
successful, there is something to show as a result at the end of a 
long day’s sport. I call it sport, for it has ali the elements of 
real sport without killing or even injuring a single creature. 
ew better localities can be found for this kind of work than the 
Scilly Isles, where, from the end of April up to the middle or end 
of June, the migratory species are to be found literally teeming 
in thousands. Acd to these the varieties which are constint 
residents in these parcs and you have a sea-bird colony, which 
will, | think, be very hard to 
beat. 

As comparatively few 
people seem to know anything 
of these islands of the West, 
let me first of all endeavour 
to give some idea of them. 
The five larger, inhabited 
islands, St. Mary’s, Tresco, 
St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, and 
Bryher, though well worthy of 
a visit on account of their 
various attractions, especially 
in the way of rock scenery, do 
not come within the scope of 
this article, as the sea-birds 
seldom use them for nesting- 
places. But there are also a 
large number of smaller islets 
and rocks of various sizes, 
some of them of considerable 
area, <Aunet, for instance, 
covering ninety acres; others 
much smaller, while some are 
simply bare rocks without a 
sign of vegetation upon them. 
But it is among these outlying 
rocks and islets that the sea- 
birds make their homes, and 
as Sir Walter Besant says: 
““nowhere around Great Britain 
is there such sailing among 
fairyland of romance.” Some 
of these islets are more 
favoured than others’ by 
particular varieties of birds. 
Aunet, for example, is the 
only island on which _ the 
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shearwa‘er can be found; indeed, one has to go to far-away 
St. Kilda to find the next nesting-place of this interesting 
bird. Other islands are teeming with several different birds, 
only the next one to Aunet — Meledgan — being populated 
by puffins, razor-bills, great and lesser black-backed gulls, 
herring gulls, cormorants, and shags, and by all of these except 
the great black-backed gull, in large numbers. Gorregan, 
again, the next island beyond Meledgan, is the only home in the 
Scillies of the kittiwake, while the next island beyond that again 
is as great a favourite as Meledgan. This also applies to several 
other islands and rocks, notably to Mincarlo and Menavawr. 
The photograph here shown was taken on the latter, and 
in it may be seen four different species, namely, guillemot, puffin, 
razor-bill, and shag, and con- 
sidering that these are all 
within the range of an ordinary 
rapid rectilinear lens, and ata 
distance of not more than 30ft. 
or 40ft. from the birds, the 
reader may imagine what the 
whole rock looks like. This 
picture was taken at a height 
of something like 6oft. or Soft. 
above the sea, and the same 
kind of thing could be re- 
peated a score of times on 
Meuavawr without again bring- 
ing in any part here shown. 
The rock itself is well worth 
seeing, even if there was not a 
bird on it. It is sometimes 
called the Mont Blanc of 
Scilly. 

Aunet, the island which I 
mentioned as the home of the 
Manx shearwater, is also a 
favourite nesting - place of 
puffins, and I obtained a 
photograph which gives a very 
vood idea of the kind of thing 
which prevails here. This 
part of the island is simply 
monopolised by these quaint 
little birds, and though higher 
up on the top the gulls reign 
supreme, and further on again 
the shearwaters, yet here the 
puffins haveitall their own way, 
and may be seen literally in 
thousands. This was a very 
difficult photograph to procure, 
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and for this reason: During the day the 
majority of the birds are out on the water 
at a short distance from the shore, but towards 
evening they come home, each with some small 
silvery fish held in its beak, with which the 
young are to be fed. At this time they con- 
gregate in larger numbers than at any other; 
but to the photographer who wishes to procure 
a picture of them it means a long and tedious 
wait. The hidden position must be taken up 
before the birds commence to come home, and 
the question is—how long before? In this 
instance it was several hours, and it was done 
in this way. I havea very long serge focuss- 
ing-cloth to my large camera, which comes, 
when the legs are not extended, right down to 
the ground. Under this I knelt and focussed 
the view, showing the nesting holes, upon the 
eround-glass screen. I then had to wait in this 
cramped position till the birds came to me. 
If any reader is anxious to know what it feels 
like, let him try it for half-an-hour on a blazing 
afternoon about Midsummer (for that was the 
time of year), and then, in imagination, mul- 
tiply the half-hour by six or seven. All] I can 
say is that it very nearly smothered me, and 
two or three times I was compelled to put my 
head out to avoid asphyxiation. 
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That of the Manx shear- 


water was also a difficult photograph to procure, and is, indeed 
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the only one, I believe, ever taken of this bird under natural 
conditions; but it was child’s play compared with the puffins, 
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as it simply meant waiting a_ few 
hours, stretched out on the comfort- 
able thrift—which, by the way, was in 
full bloom at the time, as will be seen 
from the picture. But how many 
fruitless hours had I spent on previous 
occasions in the same way, trying to 
get a shot ata shearwater! The bird 
seldom comes out except at night, 
but now and then may be seen at 
the mouth of the hole wherein it 
lays its eggs. To approach one then 
is quite useless, as it immediately 
retreats; but by listening at the mouth 
of the holes one can sometimes tell 
where the birds are on the move, 
and if you care to wait and watch on 
the chance of one coming out, as | 
did, you may or may not be rewarded 
for the pains taken. Up to the present, 
I think I am the only photographer 
who has been so favoured by this bird. 

Another photograph shows a 
group of cormorants and shazs taken 
on the Island of Meledgan. The rock 
upon which they are seen is one of 
their favourite look-out places, and is 
seldom untenanted, but it is only one 
of many used by these voracious birds 
during the intervals between their 
mapy meals. 

There is no more interesting rock 
in Scilly than Mincarlo, from a_bird- 
photographer’s point of view. Two 
or three kinds of gulls, cormorants, 
shags, puffins, razor-bills, and guille- 
mots, all make it their nesting-place. 
The birds here shown (puffins and 
razor-bills), are quite unconscious of the 
proximity of the camera, and are in 
typical attitudes. It is very interesting 
to sitand watch a grouplike this. The 
way in which the perky little puffin 
struts about is most amusing, as is also 
the waddle of the slightly larger razor- 
bill. They are both very bad walkers, 
their whole anatomy being arranged for 
flying, swimming, and diving, their legs 
being set so far back that they are 
obliged to maintain a_ perpendicular 
position to prevent them trom toppling 
over. The same thing applies to the 
cormorants, shags, and guillemots, and, 
in fact, | think, to all divers. 

] must not enlarge upon this subject, 
as the editor warns me that space is 
limited, but I trust I have said enough 
to induce some of those who have the 
time at their disposal to take up the 
pursuit of this fascinating phase of 
country life. C. J. Kine, 
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T is with no ordinary pleasure that we present to our readers 

a very remarkable series of pictures of the famous old house 

of Montacute in Somerset. The place is known to those 
who have examined the many garden pictures which have 
appeared in Country Lire. When we spoke of Montacute 
some time ago we described it as a place gracious to enter, and 
that would tempt the visitor to remain. These new illustrations 
will show that in few places in England could the sojourn be 
more pleasant. Rarely, we said, may the summer awaken 
ereater glories than at venerable Montacute. Where could 
spring be more delicious, or autumn more fruitful? It is a house 
famous in the annals of architecture, glorious in its many- 
windowed walls, rich in the beautiful tints of its mossy stones, 
adorned at every nook and angle with some quaint fancy or some 
beautiful example of the work of its time. It deserves not 
less to be given an exalted place in the annals of English 
gardenage, for it has a Somerset garden filled with all the 
spirit and all the best features of the age of its creation, and 
ithas this distinction, that it carries the architecture and the 
feeling of the house out into the radiant region that surrounds it. 
It exemplifies the old character of inclosure, reminding us_ of 
those quadrangular gardens which were everywhere in Tudor 
and Stuart England, for, as we all know, Bacon declared that 
the Englishman’s garden was “best to be square.’ Square it 
was, and still is, with infinite variety, at Blickling, Hattield, 
Ilam House, Ven, and a hundred other places, as well as at 
Montacute. It was in these enchanted areas that the English- 
man of the seventeenth century had his house, as it were, in his 
garden, where he walked in the shady alleys in the hot days of 
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summer, and enjoyed the delectabie coolness of the ev ening air 
on his terrace, or on the green space where he sped his biassed 
bowls. 

In this romantic region of England there rose a wooded hill, 
anciently known as Lutgaresbury, whereon legend said that 
miraculous crucifix had been found in whose honour the Danish 
thegn Tofig had founded the Minster of Waltham. When the 
Normans came, and Robert, Earl of Mortaigne, was in possession 
of this part of Somerset, the hill was knownas Montacute—Mons 
acutus—and thereon a castle was built to overawe the turbulence 
of the neighbourhood. The monastic house of Montacute arose 
out of the munificence of William, Earl of Mortaigne, son of 
Robert, who established it in 1102. The house was of the 
Cluniac order, and when the alien priories were suppressed, 
Montacute was continued under the patronage of William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. The house was surrendered in 
March, 1538. 

To recount the descent of the estate is not our purpose, but 
Montacute House was built out of the beautifully-tinted Hamhill 
sandstone by Sir Edward Phelips, who was successively Queen’s 
Sergeant, Master of the Rolls, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The work appears to have extended over a period 
of about twenty years, beginning in 1580. Nothing that the 
craftsmanship of the time could accomplish was omitted, and 
the work of beautifying the place still went on. The plan 1s 
simple—that of the letter H—for Montacute belongs to a time 
when the quadrangular plan had been abandoned. It is supposed 
that some part of the stonework was brought from Clifton 
Maubank. The builder had hospitable intent, and hastened to 
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welcome many friends in the house he so richly adorned. Let 
us note the legend over the principal portal of his house : 
‘“*Through this wide opening gate, 
None come too early, none return too late.” 

Before we refer to the garden, we may certainly draw 
attention to the extraordinary beauty of the architectural 
embellishments which add so much to its charm. England can 
show few more delightful examples of architecture conceived in 
the Gothic spirit, and yet enriched with the fancy born of the 
mind of the Renaissance, than the west porch of Montacute, 
which is seen in one of our pictures. Notice the fluted angle- 
columns rising to the quatrefoil cresting, which is crowned by 
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fantastic statuettes upon twisted columnar bases, and the glory 
of the craftsmanship of the armorial achievement, and the 
windows and other details. The spirit of the two boys 
who uphold the lozenge in which the shield is contained 
is admirable, and the enrichments are of most delicate and 
attractive character. The same is found in the garden 
front of the house, which faces somewhat to the east. It is 
a many-windowed wall that looks out over the fair garden 
space, with fantastic touches here and there, as in the odd 
animal shapes upon the gables, and quite characteristic in 
its Roman soldiers standing in the upper niches. It would 
appear probable that the rouncels below the first floor windows 
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were intended to be filled with heads of Roman emperors, such 
as Giovanni da Majano had supplied to the gatehouse at 
Hampton Court. Nothing can exceed the charm of the 
oriels, which here and there are bracketed out from the 
structure. 

We turn now to the garden enclosure, which is completed by 
a most admirable balustrade, all green and grey anu golden 
with the lichens which have clung to its welcoming surface. 
Opposite to the house is the noble gateway leading out to the 
meadows, with great square piers curiously crowned, and over- 
grown with climbing plants, which are a great feature of the place. 
On either side of this gateway, and at the corners of the 
enclosed garden furthest from the house, are two garden houses 
which have probably no equals elsewhere in England. Their 
round bays, pillared angles, enriched cresting, and quaint roofs, 
have a charm which will not escape anyone who sees our 
pictures. These are, indeed, veritable garden triumphs in stone, 
and are in happy association with the beautiful balustrade, and 
with temple-like structures upon columns which rise from the 
garden wall, one on either side. The descent to this inclosure 
from the house is by a broad flight of steps leading down from 
the terrace which fronts the mansion, and at whose margin are the 
singular columns supporting lamps and clustered from base to 
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of the yew hedges are about i5ft. in height, and are very dense 
and well kept, adding no little to the character of the place. <A 
long hedge of the kind is on the side of the kitchen garden, with 
a walk at one end, and we believe that it is intended to form 
there a covered yew walk. The beautiful arcaded hedge of the 
south garden, with its openings, through which the house is 
seen, and the colonies of spring flowers which grow up through 
the grass, is particularly delightful. The noble hedge of the north 
garden is equally remarkable, and there are grand, freely-grow- 
ing yews along the edge of the sunken garden there, in which the 
fountain is to which allusion has been made. ‘There are also 
one or two fine blue Atlantic cedars, between 4oft. and 5oft. 
high, the blue-green colouring being very charming and 
distinctive. Indeed, the yews and the cedars are as much a 
feature of Montacute as is the inclosed garden with its houses 
and its balustrade, and they give relief by contrast to the 
borders of hardy flowers which flourish by them. Roses grow 
plenteously in this favoured region of England, and very many 
kinds are cultivated. There are attractions at this place in ali 
seasons of the year, whether in the spring, when the trees are 
budding and the bulbous plants are lifting their nodding crowns 
from the grass, or again in autumn, when everything has 
become glorious under the suns of the summer, and when the 
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summit with clematis. The area inclosed has’a fountain basin 
in the midst of the level expanse, and yews at intervals in the 
grass which margins the surrounding balustrade. 

On the north side of the house a short flight of steps leads 
down from the garden door to another terrace, whence there 
is a flight of steps to a green space, in the midst of which is a 
most beautiful balustraded fountain basin. Along the garden 
walls are flowering bushes, and climbing plants cling to the 
kindly stonework. From the picture of the north terrace stair- 
way an idea will be gained of the remarkably beautiful effects 
resulting from the stone employed, which gives rootage to many 
of those beautiful mosses which are one of the delights of an old 
garden. 

It is not surprising to find this beautiful Somerset pleasaunce 
essentially formal in character, although so enriched with the 
green things that grow that the spirit of formality does not 
impress us. It is an example of gardening both interesting and 
elaborate, and certainly one of our best illustrations of the period 
to which it belongs. The walled court and the terraces command 
romantic views of the glorious country in which the house 
stands. We walk among the admirable clipped yews, which are 
one of the distinctions of Montacute, all quaint and beautiful, 
without any exaggeration of form or any aggressive surprise to 
detract from the repose which is settled upon the place. Some 
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ampelopsis, which grows upon some of the walls, has taken on 
its hue of purple and gold. 

Much might have been said about the history of Montacute, 
for in the Civil War it was held for the King, and sacked bv 
the Parliament men, but we are content to-day to speak mostly 
of the garden, and, as to the interior, we shall but refer to its 
splendid hall, with the customary minstrels’ gallery, and the 
richly-wrought screen, the long gallery above, and the winding 
staircase of stone, which leads up to the beautiful drawing-room, 
where are all the adornments of ceilings and walls which 
belong to Stuart times. 

From the windows of the house there are glorious 
prospects over the garden, and out to the surrounding country, 
and those who ascend to the summit of the wooded hill, 
from which the place takes its name, have a magnificent 
prospect before them. To the south they look over the 
hills of Dorset towards Lyme; on the west lie the heights 
towards Minehead and Blackdown; to the north-west are the 
Quantocks, the Bristol Channel, and, far off in the blue distance, 
the coast of Wales; while to the north rise the Mendips and 
Glastonbury Tor. The immediate neighbourhood is one of 
picturesque beauty, with hill and hollow, woods and fields, rural 
villages and picturesque lanes. Thus the gardens of Montacute , 
are happily situated in their green and beautiful surroundings 
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The mansion lies upon the road which passes west from 
Sherborne and Yeovil to Iiminster, passing thence over the hills 
into the valley of the Otter. Those who have traversed the 
country know how beautiful it is, and they have realised that it 
is full of history. Through this country the Fosse Way passed 
south, and along it marched ancient civilisation. Here the 
West Saxons established their power, and later on the country 
was the favoured seat of Norman barons and Tudor gentlemen, 
and thus it was that Montacute became the place it is. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


-¥*<HOSE who learned to like the work of Mme. Duclaux 
when she wrote as A. Mary F. Robinson will extend a 
hearty welcome to the little book of verses which she 

has issued under the title of The Iceturn to Nature, Songs and 
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Symbols (Chapman and Hall). The main characteristic of her 
work is its pellucid and unaffected sincerity. Its scope is fairly 
indicated in a verse from the introductory poem: 


“*T sing the fearless flight of birds, 
The life of farmers and their herds, 
Or such old tales of fount and fell 
As watching shepherds wake to tell.” 
But unconsciously she has indicated a certain limitation in the 
next verse of the poem: 
““And yet my country friends shall praise 
The mirror of my roundelays, 
For—brook and blossom, dove or daw— 
Believe me, what I sing, I saw!” 
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The phrase “I saw” is in our opinion a little damnatory. 
It was Corot—was it not ?—who puinted the finest of his pictures in 
his bedroom—skies, landscapes, figures on the landscape had all 
passed as it were to the back of his head. His material was 
gathered, sifted, and refined, and out of it he could fashion the 
leautiful pictures of his later days. So we imagine the case must be 
with the poet. Let anyone sit down hefore a beautiful scene and, 
paradox though it may appear, effective description is impossible. 
A certain time must be allowed in which the essential may be 
separated from the unessential. Forgetfulness will bury the latter, 
while memory ever holds the former clear and vivid. The point 
might be illustrated by a well-known anecdote of Wordsworth, who, 
when he heard of Scott’s practice of going out and taking a note 
of such natural beauties as were likely to adorn either his prose or 
his verse, shook his wise old head and said, ‘*‘ You never can 
make an inventory of Nature.” Or we might take a still more 
striking illustration. In his early days Richard Jefferies sat 
down actually in the fields and amid the living 
things that he described, but never did he touch 
the heart so poignantly, or give his vision a 
more divine expression, than when, lying in 
suffering and sick to the point of death, he let 
memory travel back to the scenes of his child- 
hood at Coate, and wrote that most exquisite of 
his papers, “* My Old Village.” Here oblivion 
played her true part, and scattered her poppy 
over those minute unessential details that had, 
to some extent, spoiled the beauty of his earlier 
work. It would be unfair to Mme. Duclaux 
to labour the point. No doubt in these verses 
some scenes are transcribed from actual vision, 
while others are obvious!y ‘ bathed in the soft 
moonlight of memory.” From the first poem 
we extract the description of a scene which was 
probably taken direct from Nature, and was 
well worth that distinction : 


‘© T know a hollow in the mountain side 
All round, the forests mantle far and wide. 


A rock of basalt rears a columned wall 

Whence toppling falls a snowy waterfall. 

Piumb on the crest there springs a mighty pine ; 
rom every branch the hanging lichens twine. 
And right below, a round and rocky pool 
Receives the plash of waters frothing cool. 


On either side, a mountain-rosebush grows, 
Starred over with innumerable rose. 


Wet with the waterfall’s incessant rain, 
When shall I taste that happy wave again ? ’ 


This is sensuous, in the Miltonic interpretation of 
the word. Here is another picture, as perfect in 
its way, and even sweeter than that which we 
have just copied : 


‘rhe stones below are gray and red, 
The waters curdle blue, 
The willows meeting overhead 
Let rifts of sunlight through ; 
The stones below are red and gray, 
The leaves quake in anid out, 
And lo! the river slips away 
As motley as a trout,” 


Some of the best of the others that would help 
to expound our meaning it is needless to repeat 
here, because they have already appeared in 
our pages. Among them, we think, we would 
vive the highest place to “* The Magpie,” not as 
being in itself a poem of supreme merit, but as 
exemplifying the characteristics of our author. 
Beside the pictures of still life that we have 
quoted, it may be interesting to place this one 
as a scene from actual rural life. It is an idyll 
ecLe not altogether unworthy of comparison with 
Theocritus himself. We should have said 
Burns, only that the genius of Burns differs so essentially from 
that of Mme. Duclaux: 
‘* The shepherdess that feeds her flocks, 
And twirls her distaff as she goes, 
Turns homeward when the western rocks 
Show blacir against a bar of rose. 
The reapers rear an aching back ; 
Full-throated youngsters, tall and lithe, 
Go shouting down the meadow track 
With glints of light on every scythe. 
And, like a ship, across the weald 
Slow sways the toppling harvest-wain, 
That leaves the bright uplying field ' 
To cross the shadows of the lane. 
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The unharnessed oxen ford the stream, 
And sup the rippling waters now ; 
The sunset shoots a yellow gleam 
That glints upon the abandoned plough. 
O Night! that bringest all things home, 
The children to their mother’s knee, 
The hinds that toil, the herds that roam, 
Bring my Beloved home to me.” 
Ilere we have the pictorial quality of our author’s work at its best. 
But her simplicity does not preclude her from venturing into 
philosophy. In her ordinary work it would seem to be her aim 
to reproduce Nature exactly as she sees it, simply and sensuously, 
as we have said before. Dut many a river with a clear surface 
has depths undreamt of, and at times we hear the rush of modern 
thought and progress even in these rustic poems: 
**T[ave I not said to my soul: 
‘Slumber, O Spirit, and sleep ! 
What thing lures thee forth in the whole, 
Out in the dark, so deep ? 
Are we not one, Thou and I? 
Glide not out of my veins; 
Into the stars and the clouds of the sky, 


Into the stones of the plains! 
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Nay, but loiter and dream : 
List to the lisp of the leaves 

Watch the roof-swallow dartic and gleam, 
White in the shadowy eaves. 


Sweet is the surface of things, 
Ripples adrift on the pond, 
Nothing deeper the poet sings ; 

Look not, O Spirit, beyond !’” 

Mme. Duclaux, ‘it is scarcely necessary to say, since that fine 
volume “ The Fields of France” has made it so widely known, 
resides now in Auvergne, and the local colour differs from that 
of her earlier work. We feel it in the scenery, but still more in 
those minute changes in the habits and ways of the dumb 
inhabitants of the fields, which are modified according to 
environment. But the book carries with it something of that 
fresh odour of earth that the spade brings and the plough. It 
gives us a pleasant vision of furrowed fields and reapers 
and gleaners, and brattling streams winding their ways 
through daisied meadows and under the ‘loose and 
melancholy boughs” of big woods, and altogether justifies 
the title bestowed upon it, since it is in every sense ‘a return 
to Nature.” 


ffi] Mice! OF THE COACHING CLVE. 


N Saturday the weather could 
scarcely be called ideal 
for the first meet of 
the Coaching Club which 
took place in Hyde Park. 

In the morning it was extremely 
dark and threatening, but luckily 
the rain kept off, and the afternoon 
Was not so unpleasant as had been 
expected. It had, however, rained 
very heavily both during the night 
before and in the early morning, 
and this may partly account for the 
fact that there was a falling off in 
the number of coaches and in the 
quantity of spectators. Twenty-three 
coaches only put in an = appearance, 
as compared with twenty-nine last 
year. Weare afraid that this is only 
further evidence that for the time 
being the motor-car has usurped the 
place that used to be held by the 
four-in-hand. The meet was fixed 
to take place at one o’clock, but it 
Was just about half-past twelve when 
the first coach, that of Mr. B. S. 
Faudel-Phillips, arrived, taking the 
place of Colonel Alfred Somerset's, which was usually the first 
to appear on the scene. This year, however, he did not put in 
an appearance, either with his chestnuts or with his odd- 
coloured horses. The second to arrive was Sir Frederick 
Cook, with a team of bays. He brought with him Lady 
Cook, Amy, Lady Coleridge, and others. After him followed 
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Mr. E. D. Stern, with a very fine team of blue roans, 
which have long been his fancy... Mr. J. H. Horton had 
a mixed team of bays and browns, and Mr. Quinton Dick 
one of chestnuts, as had also Mr. E. C. Charlesworth, 
while Mr. Alan Lupton drove dark browns. Mr. Van 
Raalte, of whose coach and team we give an_ illustration, 
drove very dark bays, and had Lord 
and Lady Ludlow on his coach. — Sir 
David Salomons and Major Jary 
drove’ browns. Mr. R. Budgett’s 
team, of which we also give a 
picture, was one of bays, and caused 
much admiration. 

Our first picture shows Lord 
Newlands, who brought a_ very 
fine team with him, and 
had Lady Gort, Lord Mowbray 
and Stourton, Miss Hozter, Mr. and 
Miss Hall, and Mr. Senior on_ his 
coach. He led the way round Hyde 
Park, and would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have -done_ so to 
Hurlingham, but he was unable to 
attend the lunch. It used to be the 
practice for the Coaching Club to 
drive to Greenwich, but the 
making of tramway lines, and other 
changes, have made that a_ very 
uncomfortable journey, and the lunch 
at Hurlingham has been substituted 
for it. 

It was a subject of remark 
that the regulations of the club were 
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not strictly adhered to, except by a 
few of the members, such as Lord 
Newlands, Mr. Albert Brassey, and 
Mr. C. J. Phillips. Those mentioned 
kept the proper interval of two 
coach lengths carefully, but the others 
went very much at random, and some 
confusion was the result. It was 
generally considered that, though the 
show of coaches was not as_ large 
as the average, the quality of the 
teams was excellent. No _ finer 
exhibition of horseflesh has ever 
been witnessed at the annual meets, 
and one could not help coming 
to the conclusion that, even if some 
have given up coaching in favour ot 
the motor-car, there are enough 
patrons of the former still left to 
maintain this ancient and _ pleasant 
pastime. After all, there is a pleasure 
to be derived from having four 
spanking horses in front of one 
that is quite different from the 
sensations excited by journeying in 
a motor-car. The latter, at its best, 
must still be mechanical, and_ its 
pace has no graduation, whereas in coaching there is the 
excitement of managing four living creatures that are often 
full of life and go, and require a will to master them, as well 
as a hand to guide. 

These are the circumstances that continue, and are likely 
to coutinue, to make coaching a most fascinating pastime, even 


at a moment when the motor-car has been raised to a point of 


mechanical perfection that can scarcely have been dreamt of by 


LIVESTOCK AT 


NTIL comparatively recent times red- polled cattle 
were contined so closely to East Anglia that they 
were entered in the shows as Norfolk or Suffolk 
polled, and as late as 1874 the show points had not been 
unanimously agreed upon. One section in the first 

volume of ** The Red-Poiled Herd Book” gave the “ essentials,” 
the other the “ points of a superior animal.”’ The “essentials” 
are red colour, though white is permitted, with restrictions, to the 
end of the tail, the udder, and a little before the udder along the 
inside of the fank. Hornsare forbidden, and so are ‘“‘slugs.”’ But 
a superior red-poll should be deep red colour, the udder red, a 
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little white being allowed at the end of the tail. The head 
and throat must be neat, the eye full, and a tuft of hair 
should hang over the forehead. Arthur Young, whose observant 
eye did not miss much, described the old Suffolk cows as 
“having a clean throat with little dewlap, a thin, clean snake 
head, thin legs, a very large carcase, ribs tolerably springing 
from the centre of the back, but with a heavy belly ; backbone 
ridged; chine thin and hollow, loin narrow; udder large, loose, 
and creased when empty; milk veins remarkably large, and 
rising in knotted puffs to the eye.” In the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century Devon 
blood was extensively brought into Suffoik, and Professor Youatt 
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those who watched the iniancy oi its development. From the 
spectator’s point of view, at any rate, there can scarcely be any 
comparison between them. A coach drawn bya team of prancing 
horses formsa picture of life and go—of Physical Energy, to take 
the title of Mr. Watts’s statue—that the motor-car fails to 
give; for the machine, though most ingenious, cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be described as being comparable 
to a horse-carriage. 


REY NOLD. 


held that the polled cattle of Norfolk and Suffolk owed their 
hornless character to the Galloway. Whatever the process may 
have been, the result has been to form a breed of cattle that for 
general purposes is not excelled by any other in the country. It 
is at once good for the dairy and good for the butcher, and, in 
consequence, herds have been established far from the native 
place of the breed—witness the one that we illustrate to-day, 
which is the property of Sir Walter O. Corbet, Bart., of Acton 
Reynold, Shrewsbury. 

The succcss of this herd is interesting as showing that 
the cows thrive well in Shropshire, and indeed the breed, 
wherever it has been located, has always 
responded well to wise’ treatment. Sir 
Walter Corbet’s herd was started in 1&8gg 
by purchases from men _ well known in 
the cattle world, such, for example, as the 
late Mr. J. J. Colman, the executors of 
Mr. P. K. Blotield, and Mr. Garrett Taylor, 
whose celebrated herd has now to be dis- 
persed. In 1go1 the yearling bull Albert 
(7709) was purchased at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show at Cardiff, and since then 
he has achieved great fame and glory by 
winning the championship at the Royal 
Show. He has developed into a_ truly 
magnificent animal, and in the opinion of 
some competent judges he is one of the 
very best bulls that have been out for years 
past. His progeny have done well also, as 
he was sire of the first prize yearling bull 
at the Royal and other shows last year, and 
many others of his offspring are coming on, 
and give promise of great things. Another 
well-known animal in the herd is the seven 
year old bull Red Knight (5818), which won 
the first prize and reserve tor the champion- 

Copyright ship at the Royal Show in 189g. This 

bull is sire of the beautiful heifer Sleeping 
Beauty, for which the Earl of Lonsdale gave 260 guineas at 
Mr. Platt’s sale. 

Though only in its sixth year of existence, the Acton 
Keynold herd has made a wonderful record. Last year twenty- 
three entries were made at seven shows, and the result was two 
champion prizes, one reserve for champion, one challenge 
cup, three special prizes, twelve first prizes, five seconds, 
and two thirds. Acton Dairymaid, by Logan, a grand 
bull, bought in 1899 of Mr. Garrett ‘Taylor, distin- 
guished herself by a most notable performance, finishing up the 
year by taking the championship of the Ipswich kat Stock Show 
last Christmas, beating all breeds, when her weight at two years 
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five months and twenty-seven days was 
16cwt. 3qr. This heifer’s dam, Linda III., 
belonging to the Powell group, is one of 
the finest cows in the herd, and a_= grand 


milker, her record for last year from January 
21st to December 31st being g,o84lb. of milk. 
The herd is most carefully bred for the dual 
purpose of milk and meat, and a_ very 
careful milk record is kept. Judging by 
the young stock coming on, this herd looks 
like keeping up the high reputation it has 
attained. 

{n addition to the herd of red - polled 
cattle, Sir Walter Corbet possesses a product 
of the county in the shape of a fine flock 
of Shropshire sheep, a breed of which the 
Midlands are very proud. Professor Wrightson 
in his book quotes an enthusiast who made 
this eulogium of the Shropshire sheep: ‘“ It 
is a farmer’s sheep, a rent-paying sheep, a 
tenant’s sheep. It is a money-making, wool- 
producing, mutton - carrying sheep. It’s a 
bank, a save-all, a frugal living and quick 
fattening, hardy sheep.” We might add that 
it is a very popular sheep, and the exhibi- 
tor must be very good to win prizes. The 
flock at Acton Reynold was started in Igo! 
by the purchase of ewes from the flocks of 
I;vans, A. E. Mansell, Richard Thomas, 
known breeders. 


ford Lucerne, hired of Mr. Minton for 25 
satisfactory did his produce turn out that last 
was the first year 

any sheep from this 

flock have been 

shown, prizes were 

won at the Shropshire 

and West Midland 

show, Wirral and 

Birkenhead, and 


Koval Lancashire, and 
the season was closed 
by winning, with four 
entries, three first 
prizes, Challenge Cup, 


and Reserve for Chal- 
lenge Cup at the 
Oswestry Show. 
further purchases 
of ewes have been 
made from Mr. 
Minton, Mr. Harry 
Williams, and Mrs. 
Barrs, and a_won- 


derful ram was boucht 
at the late Mr. inge’s 


and 
The ram used was a grand specimen, Mont- 
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Messrs. Tanner, 
other well- 


guineas, and so 
year, which 


ACTON 


essful, and there 


sale for 75 guineas. *. As Routh 

The flock is distin- 

guished for its symmetry, good legs of mutton, skins, and 
fleece. The lambing season has been very succ 


are a most promising lot of lambs. 


Acton Reynold, where this fine herd of red-polls and flock 
of Shropshires are kept, is situated in the northern part of 
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Shropshire, about seven miles from Shrewsbury, and marches 
with the well-known estate of Hawkstone, the property of Lord 


Hill. 
present 


MOSS. 


‘Permissive Milk \dulteration.”’ 


owner, 
Conquest, when * Corbet,” a 





The estate has been in the hands of the family of the 
Sir Walter Corbet, 


Bart., since the Norman 
noble Norman, was granted vast 

tracts in the county 
ot Shropshire, and has 
As descended to the pre- 
“sent owner in a direct 
male line. 

FROM THE 

FARMS. . 

ADULTERATION OI 

MILK. 

N_ his annual report 
Dr. Collingridge, 
the Medical 
Officer of Ilealth 
for the City of 

London, makes some 

observations on. this 

subject that cannot 
fail to be interesting 
alike to the general 
public who consume 
milk and to the dairy 
farmers who produce 
. it. Hecalls his theme 
He made enquiries concern- 
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ing forty-eight authorities, and found that thirty-one had adopted 


in practice various minima limits of water adulteration, 


Some 


allowed 2°4 per cent. of added water, and some as much as 


7 per cent., while no fewer than sixteen authorities fixed the 


a 
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limit at 5 per cent. Of the other seven- 
teen authorities, some prosecuted if 
below the standard, others took each 
case on its merits, and some were 
guided by the opinion of the analyst, 
while two fixed no limits, and one did 
not allow any added water whatever. 
Ile has not given the names of the 
authorities, but certainly the people 
who ate asked to pay for 7 per cent. 
or 5 per cent. of added water in their 
milk have a right to know who it is 
that makes this legal. To add water 
in any way whatever is, as Dr. Colling- 
ridge says, adulteration, and quite 
contrary to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature. The limit of 8:5 per cent. of 
solids not fat was established for the 
guidance of the public analyst, and 
anything below that figure ought to 
be presumptive evidence that water has 
been added. Dr. Collingridge says, with 
no unnecessary severity, that those who 
permit water to be added are acting not 
only against the spirit of the Acts of 
Parliament, but prejudicially to the 
public health. We hope that his report 
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will not be allowed to pass without notice, as it is certainly to 
the advantage of all that is honest in agriculture that milk should 
be sold to the public as nearly as can be in the state in which it 
was taken from the cow. 
Fruit Farina. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has just issued 
a couple of pamphlets that. will, prove of considerable value to 
those engaged in husbandry. Mr. Charles \WWhitehead has written 
one on the growing of fruit. At the beginning he points out 
certain drawbacks to this industry. 
One is that in our climate it occasion- 
ally happens, as it did in 1903, that a 
late spring frost comes and the crop is 
practically spoiled. There are other 
seasons, such as that of I8g8, when, in 
the writer’s words, ‘“‘the markets are 
elutted, and some of the more common 
kinds, as damsons, low-class plums, and 
gooseberries, do not pay the picking.” 
In 1898 much fruit was left on the 
trees, while last year fruit of the same 
description was worth from 20s. to 25s. 
a hundredweight. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, Mr. Whitehead 
concludes that the average return is 
profitable. The acreage devoted to 
orchards of small fruit is continually 
increasing, and the fact of this being 
so is fairly conclusive evidence that 
an increasing number of people are 
able to derive a livelihood from fruit 
farming. Another objection frequently 
urged against taking it up is that so 
much time has to elapse before you 
can get any return; but this has been 
removed by the introduction of trees of dwarf and quick- 
fruiting habits. The figures upon which Mr. Whitehead 
relies are those of the Board of Agriculture. In 1872 there 
were 169,908 acres of orchard land in Great Britain. In 
18g2 there were 208,950 acres, and this increased by 36,000 
acres last year. <A similar increase has taken place in fruit 
gardens. Mr. Whitehead does not think that the importation 
of fruit is an overwhelming obstacle to success, but, though 
this is always increasing, the national consumption seems to 
increase also, and in Mr. Whitehead’s words, “in the best 
apples, pears, and plums grown in this country there is a flavour 
which is not present in the best foreign truit.” A factor in the 
success of fruit-growing is cheap sugar, which facilitates jam- 
making. 


WW, A, Rouch. 


VEGETABLE FARMING. 
Mr. James Udale has been entrusted with this subject, and 
has dealt with it in a very able and practical manner. We were 
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Udale says that by carefully saving the residue of the crops 
a small amount of manuring matter is obtained. This, 
supplemented by the fertilisers previously mentioned, serves 
to nourish the splendid crops of vegetables for which the Vale of 
Evesham is justly famed. There is not a large margin of profit, 
and in order to make a decent livelihood the farmers require to 
be very keen and careful. They stick, too, to their old friends, 
the Offenham cabbage, the Schofield lettuce, and the Pershore 
plum, in spite of the fact that many gardeners speak unkindly of 
these varieties. Undoubtedly this petite culture can best be carried 





RENT-PAVYING SHEEP. Copyrign’ 


on by combining a number of its branches, that is to say, a man 
should grow fruit as well as vegetables, and keep poultry and 
yes and bees. This method has the further advantage that it 


s 


If the plums fail, it is open to the pigs to come to the rescue. 


“eeesaves him from, as it were, putting all his eges in one basket. 


Tne FarmMinGc OvuTrook. 

Since the advent of May the prospects of husbandry have 
very considerably improved. [Farmers are beginning to believe 
that they have passed the time when very serious frosts occur, 
and the occasional rains we have had during the month have not 
been sufficiently heavy to do particular damage. On the othei 
hand, it has very much improved the hay crops, which now are 
much more promising than they were in April. Cereals also 
have made considerable progress during the last few weeks, and 
in the Midlands and northern part of the country the planting 
of potatoes and sowing of turnips have been going onapace. Of 
course, one Ought not to shout 
before getting out of the wood, 
and it is impossible to tell at 
what time of the year a wet 
summer may set in; but as far 
as we have gone an immense 
improvement has been wit- 
nessed since the opening of the 
year. Perhaps the only thing 
that is calculated to depress the 
farmer at the moment is the 
downward tendency in prices 
both in grain and meat, an effect 
probably of the supplies that 
come roiling in toan apparently 
endless extent. 


R A “OF NG ° 
| NOTES. 
Ik the numerous Bark TIoli- 


day meetings, the one held 


at Hlurst Park was by far 


VV. A. Rouch. THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. Copyright the most important and 


particularly struck with his opening description of market garden- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Evesham. In that district there are 
about 9,000 acres devoted to market gardening within a radius 
of six miles from Evesham, and the rental value of the land 
ranges from £3 to £12 per acre. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
eet animal manure in the district, and so the men are obliged to 
have recourse to fish guano, nitrate of soda, leather, dust, shoddy, 
hoof parings, soot, and mixed fertilisers. They combine with 
the vegetable farming the keeping of pigs and poultry. Mr. 


interesting, although from a financial 
point of view it was particulirly disastrous to backers. There was a good rac 
for three year glds on each day. The Whitsuntide Plate, on Monday, 
brought out 2 mo lerate lot to compete for a £1,000 prize, and Antonio, on 
the strength of having twice run second at Newmarket, started a pronounced 
favourite. He just failed to finish in the first three, Mr. Alexander providing 
the winner in his filly Bitters, who was really entitled to preference on her 
form as a two year old. On Tuesday a far more distinguished field com- 
peted for the Yearling Plate, run over six furlongs, and again the favourite 
suffered defeat, as Santry, who had run well in the Two Thousan! Guineas, 
finished two heads behind Cinquefoil, after a most exciting race. The winner 
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made no show in the Newmarket race, but he is probably smarter over a 
short course, and he may have found the Rowley Mile beyond his compass. 
Twelve of the thirteen accepters for the Holiday Handicap went to the post, 
and an open market and a desper tely close finish paid an eloquent tribute 
to the handicapper’s judgment. The three year old Lancashire, who had 
finished close up behind Santry in the Guineas, was a goo] representative of 
‘class,” but he failed by the same margin as his contemporary, and he, too, 
finished two heads behind the selling plater Falcon, to whom he was 
giving T1lb. in addition to the year, which represents the difference in 
thelr ¢ 





ces. 

There was little worth recording in the successful meeting held on the 
same days at Wolverhampton, when the most sensational incident was the 
dead-heat between Swooper and St. Rollox in the Wolverhampton Handicap, 
ridden by the two jc ckeys Madden and Lane, who are keenly contest- 
ing the premier position. There was an unfortunate accident in the 
race, Sister Sarah falling, with the result that her rider, Knight, broke 
His leg. 

The four days’ meeting at Manchester took place in rainy weather, which 
turned the course on Friday into a quagmire. As is usual in the mud, all 
previous form was upset, and Scullion, who had attracted little support in 
the ring, divided the spoils with Roe O’Neill, on whom Lane again rode a 
dead-heat. Whether the result was due to his vigorous riding or to over- 
confidence on the part of Scullion’s jockey it is impossible to say, but I think 
the general impression was that the latter was the dominant factor in depriving 
Mr. Goodchild of half the spoils. However, as the total amounted to £3,000, 
he had little reason to complain of his luck. The race may be wiped out so f2r 
as it has any bearing on future events, as Scullion revels in heavy going, and she 
would probably have had nothing to do with the finish had it been run over the 
top of the ground. Mr. Miller has been having a fair share of success with a 
small stable, and he followed up Merry Andrew’s victory in the Westminster 
Handicap at Kempton with a more valuable one in the Castle Irwell 
Handicap, which he took with Gilbert Orme. The company was moderate, 


but as the winner carried top weight there was some merit in the performance. 





W, A. Rouch. 


PRETTY POLLY, THE FAVOURITE FOR 


Gun Club, who has not done much hitherto in the way of contributing 
towards his training expenses, defeated the largest ficld that turned out 
during the meeting in the Beaufort Handicap. Irish horses are often 
successful at Manchester, and a three year old from across the Channel won 
the Cromwell Handicap of £1,000 on Saturday, when the weather was 
fairly fine, supplementing the minor success of his compatriot Rassendyl, 
who took the Trial Handicap on Wednesday.  Altoviscar, the property of 
Lord Carnarvon, who had run second to Cicero at the Craven Meeting at 
Newmarket, was the best two year old seen out at the meeting, but after 
winning the Devonshire Plate on Wednesday, she just failed to carry her 
penalty home on Saturday in a Maiden Plate, which was won by an unnamed 
son of Sir Michael, who had made an unsuccessful dé+u¢ in second-class 
company earlier in the week at Wolverhampton. 

Notwithstanding the counter-attractions at Manchester, fields were 
fairiy numerous at Brighton on Friday and Saturday, although limited in one 
or two cases by the dearth of experienced jockeys. Enjoyment was marred on 
Friday by the dense mist, which shut out all view of the racing. The 
principal event, the Brighton Handicap, was won very easily by Shaun Rhu, 
whose more recent efforts had been confined to cross-country business. Cn 
Saturday the mist lifted, and spectators were able to have a good view of 
some interesting racing, made chiefly notable by the masterly riding of Otto 
Madden, who rode three winners, one second, and two thirds in the six races 
decided. I have seldom seen a finer performance than that which landed 
Jolly Jim, who at one time seemed hopelessly out of the race, a winner in the 
Patcham Plate. The best race of the day was the Laughton Plate for two 
year olds, in which opinions were so equally divided as to the merits of the 
competitors, that three of them started equal favourites at 7 to 2, another 
was quoted at 4 to 1, anda fifth at g to 2, and this out of a field of eight! 
Two of the favourites, Mr. James’s Chain Stitch and Gallinago, who was 
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making his first appearance in public, finished first and second. The 
meeting finished up with the success of Imari in the Egremont Plate, on 
whom, on account of his superior class, odds of g to 4 were laid. He gave 


his backers a very unpleasant fright, as he only just scrambled home in the 





last few strides, a neck in front of his nearest atten lant. 

Th2 appearance of the Free Handicap for three year olds, made by the 
Keeper of the Match-Book, has attracted considerable attention and caused 
not alittle surprise. St. Amant, who was defeated over the course on which the 
race is decided, is reckoned the equal of ‘the’®inner, Ifenry the First, and a 
pound behind John ‘6’ Gaunt, who would have won but for oy er-confidence on 
his rider’s part, while Pretty Polly is only estimated as 4lb. in front of the 
colts, whom she defeated in a canter whenever she met them, There may be 
a fair acceptance, as the three year old form is in such a tangle that the 
handicapper (to whom it is rather an anomaly to entrust the task, as it is the 
only handicap he makes in the year) had an almost impossible task set him, 
Perhaps the most leniently treated animal is the French horse Ob, who was 
little inferior to Gouvernant last season, KAPPA. 


THE USE OF THE 
SHORE FOR BATHING. 


If custom of sea-bathing is so natural and universal in these 
islands that it is popularly supposed that the public has 2 general 
legal right to go upon and frequent the seashore for the purpose 
of bathing. Such a supposition is erroneous. The common law 
rights of the public over the seashore are well known and 
established by law, and the right of access thereto for the purpose 

of bathing is not one of them. This was determined so long ago as the year 
1821 in the well-known case of Blundell v. Catterall, when it was contended 
for the defendant that there was a common 
law right for all the King’s subjects to 
bathe on the seashore, and to pass over 
it for that purpose on foot, and with 
carriages and horses, and it was decided 
by three judges against one that no such 
right existed. This is the law at the present 
day. The right of property in the seashore 
is, or is in law presumed to be, vested in 
the Crown as one of its prerogatives; but 
the ownership of the Crown is subject to 
the rights of navigating and fishing, which 
are common law rights, enjoyed by all the 
members of the public; and any private 
person who becomes owner of the shore by 
a grant from the Crown takes the property 
granted, subject to these general customary 
rights. But beyond the rights of fishing 
and navigation, the general public have no 
legal rights over, or in’ respect of, the sea- 
shore. The seashore, in fact, is (subject 
to these two public. rights) the private 
property, either of the Crown, or its grantees ; 
and it therefore follows that for a member 
of the public to go upon the seashore for 
any purpose other than fishing or naviga- 
tion is technically a trespass. That the 
practice of frequenting the shore for the 
purpose of sea-bathing is only carried on by 
the permission or acquiescence of the owner 
of the foreshore (whether such owner be the 
Crown or a private individual) may appear 
at first sight to be a_ startling proposition, 
Copyrignt but although this is the law, it does not, as 
a general rule, operate harshly. No doubt, 
in particular cases (of which Blundell z, Catterall is one), the owner 
of the foreshore may insist on his strict iegal rights, and take steps 
to prevent members of the public from coming upon the beach in 
order to bathe, but, generally speaking, provided the bathing is carried on 
with propriety and decency, it is not interfered with, and of course in many 
places the private owner makes it a source of profit to himself. . In the case 
of these places along the coast, where the ownership of the foreshore is 
vested in the Crown, the public has little or nothing to complain of, for it 
is part of the 70/e of the Board of Trade (in whom as an executive depart- 
ment of the Crown the foreshore and the right of protecting it are vested by 
statute) to take a lenient and liberal view of the use and enjoyment of the 
foreshore by the public, provided that they do not damage the beach, or 
interfere with navigation, In a memorandum of the Board of Trade, 
published 1866, it is stated that the principal object of the Board in its 
dealings with the foreshore is not to assert the ‘‘ proprietary rights of the 
Crown to the detriment of frontagers and others, but to protect the public 
from private encroachment upon land and sea which is the public property of 
the nation”; and from the same memorandum it appears that the Board is 
prepared to admit that the s7gh/s enjoyed by the public in the seashore 
include not only fishing and navigation, but also bathing end gathering 
Seaweed, 

If the Board of Trade (acting on behalf of the Crown) adheres to 
the view expressed in this memorandum, then it will be a matter almost of 
academic interest to the public that, accor ling to the strict letter of the law, 
the only purposes for which they can go upon the beach are for fishing and 
navigation ; and the public will rather seek to encourage than to hinder the 
object, which the Board of Trade, as a matter of policy, undoubtedly has in 
view, of establishing, wherever it can, a title in the Crown to the foreshore, 
along the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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TORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SHOULDER FORMATION OF THE GREYHOUND. 
[To THE Eprror oF ** CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
1R,—I read with much interest the article on the greyhound in CouNtTRY 
Lire of May 28th. But there is one point about which I think the writer is 
inistaken. He says ‘*the shoulder must be long and sloping.” Now I have 
over and over again compared the anatomy of the greyhound with that of our 
fastest race-horses. There are few of the latter which have not very oblique 
shoulders ; but the shoulder of the greyhound is almost invariably upright. 
[specially is it the case in the superb photograph of ‘*The Greyhound and 
his Quarry’ in last week’s CountRY LiFE, Taking the vertical line (easily 
come at by taking the parallel of the outside edge ol the plate) from the fore 
part of the shoulder-blade downwards, it comes out almost in front of the toes. 
[ have now before me a number of photographs (all from your paper) of 
Waterloo Cup dogs, runners-up, etc., and when standing in a natural positicn 
there is har tly one which has not an upright shoulder, The blade-bone, the 
point of the shoulder, and the elbow, form a very acute angle; the humerus, 
or upper arm-bone, is long, and the elbow thrown back. This formation 
gives an immense range in the fore leg for the stride of the dog. But the 
greyhound has no extraneous weight to carry. The same constructive 
arrangement in a race-horse would be fatal on any course but one of a con- 
tinuous uphill. A look through the past numbers of Country LIFE will 
show how different the formation of the greyhound’s fore end is to that of our 
best horses. It seems that the upright shoulder and the long humerus are for 
speed—speed for short bursts; for the foxhound and the staghound, where 
something besides speed is required, have the shoulder formation more akin 
to that of the race-horse. The same may be said of the powerfully-built 
deerhound, whose photograph you give us in last week’s COUN?RY LIFE,- 
HERMAN BippeL., Playford, Ipswich. 
STRANGE COMPANIONS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘Counrry LIiFr.”] 

Sik,—Herewith I enclose a photograph of one of the most extraordinary 


incidents of attachments ever heard of. The mother of a lamb died soon 
after its birth, and it was placed in the barn to be brought up by the botile. 





The old sheepdog bitch had five puppies, which were destroyel. The dog 
found its way into the barn and took to the lamb unknown to the farmer. The 
dog was chained up for three days, and the farmer could not understand why the 
lamb would not take the bottle, and when the dog was let loose it rushed back 
into the barn and the 
lamb commenced suck- 
ing. The lamb can now 
be seen on Slater’s farm, 
near Rye, running about 
with its strange foster- 
mother.—W, Court. 

[We are obliged 
to our correspondent 
for sending us 
such an interesting 
account. On the next 
column will be found 
an eq ally interesting 
picture, which by 
a curious coincidence 
arrived by the same 
post.— -Ep. } 


ON HER NATIVE 
HEATH. 

{To THE Epiror.] 
Sir, — The enclosed 
photograph, taken by me 
in the Blackmount Deer 
Forest last month, may 
be censidered worth 
publishing in your 
paper. I was fishing 
the river Orchy when I 
got the opportunity of 
taking the hind.—E. L 
IRELAND BLYTH. 
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ARCHERY AT ST. JOHNS COLLEGE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” ’] 
Srr,—In Mr. Cornish’s interesting article on ** Some Oxford Gardens,” in 


your issue of May 21st, it is stated that the ancient pastime of arciery was 
continued on the lawns of St. John’s ‘till a recent date.” With your per 
mission I should like to say that Mr, Cornish is in error in implying that the 
ancient pastime is no longer practised there. Tne St. John’s College 
Archery Club, the foundation of which is ascribed by an old minute-book to 
1715—though a strong tradition assigns to ita much earlier origin-—is still 
a flourishing institution. It has never lapsed, and bids fair, like Tennyson's 
brook, to go on for ever. —W. A. Moore, President St. John’s College 
Archery Club. 
DAIRY INSTRUCTION, 
[To tHe Eprrork or *‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I should be very grateful if you or any of your readers could tell me 
whether there exists any association that would send down a qualified person 
to Sussex for a day (or more, if necessary) to give instruction in  butter- 
making, etc., in a small dairy. We seem at present unable to get our butter 
free from a certain strong flavour (chiefly noticeable after it has been made 
for a day or two), which is common to the butter made in all cottage 
dairies round about.—D. M. H. 


THE LAW OF BADGER-DIGGING. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNtTRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—I should very much like, with your permission, to say a few words with 
regard to the law about badger-hunting, suggested by your article on the 
subject in a recent number, The writer inveighs, and very rightiy, against 
the cruelty of the tongs used in badger-drawing. I have never yet seen a 
badger’s skin pierced by a small dog’s teeth, and I dy not tink any actual 
cruelty is inflicted on the badgers by the dogs in fair C(gging for them; but 
the tongs must inflict a terrible crushing. At the same time, it is often 
extremely difficult to get at a badger’s tail, You run much risk of losing him 
if you wait till you have absolutely uncovered the whole of him before getting 
a hold, for once a badger is out of his hole and loose in a covert, the dogs 
hardly ever can bring him to bay or do anything with him. The tongs 
are necessary. I am afraid it would not do, unless we are to run the 
risk of losing many a_ badger for which ‘ve have worked — hard, 

to ask the law to 

interfere to make the 

tongs illegal. On the 

other hand, the law as 

to badger - digging is 
very curious in its dis- 
tinction between that 
and badger - baiting. 
The former is, quite 
rightly, permitted ; the 
latter, as rightly, is 
net. But the definition 
of baiting is curious, 
and I was taught the 
definition in a curious 
way. We had taken out 
a badger, from its 
earth, in the ordinary 
manner, just as your 
correspondent descr.bes 
it, and were trying 
some young dogs to see 
whether they = weuld 
face the badger, which 
we had tiel by the 
leg, A village con- 
stable, probably 
having some spite 
against the farmer on 
whose land the 
badgers were, jumped 
up from the neigh- 


bouring hedge, came 
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to us, said we were doing an illegal thing, and took all our names. Then 
began to look up the Act forbidding badger-baiting, and found that 
We did not have 
our badger in an enclosed space, although, being tied by the leg, he was no 
We were curious to see what would happen, and what did happen 


we 
‘* baiting ” meant having the badger in an enclosed space. 


better off. 
cruelty to certain animals, to wit, six 
Cogs, by then and there baiting a This 
expectation, that the cruelty should be to the dogs, especially when there 
of 
unalloyed happiness, they were these six at 
cruelty to them. 
chairman of the Bench, and after hearing a good deal of evidence, none of 
which pointed to any injury done either to dogs or badger, the case was 
3ench rightly remarking that if badger-digging to be 
So we left the 


was this—that we were summoned for ‘‘ 


badger.” was a_ reversal of 
If any six dogs ever were enjoy'ng 
the 


A notorious badger-di 


were six them to one badger! 
moment we were accused of 


The trial was amusing. was 


over 
rger 


dismissed, the was 
done, it ought to be done in as humane a manner as possible. 
court without a stain on our character, but with an opinion 
of the law somewhat coinciding with that of a celebrated Mr. 
Bumble, seeing that it protects the badger from being baited 
in an enclosed space, but gives the creature no protection 
against being tied by the leg.—H. 


HARDY AZALEAS IN WOODLAND. 
rHE Eprror LIFE.” | 


have been visiting lately several of the best gardens 


H oF ‘ CoUuNTRY 
Sik,—I 
in England, and was astonished to find very slight thought 
given to the hardy azalea,. Rhododendrons were in plenty, 


too many as a rule, and of the common Rk. ponticum, but the 


azalea is even more beautiful than the finest varieties of 
rhodo Jendron. The colours are wonderful, rich orange, 
vellow, scarlet, lemon, and many shades of these, and the 
flowers are produced so abundantly that not a vestige of a 
twis is seen. Those who have an opportunity of doing so 
sheuld see the collection in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The 
groups there have been planted many years, and in early June 
are one of the features of the place, but even these varieties 


Many 


varieties have been raised in quite recent years, which for 


do not represent the finest development of this shrub. 
beauty of form in the individual flower are a great advance on 
the sorts raised when the azalea garden was planted at Kew. 
doth the rhododendron and azalea require similar soil, a good loam, or lyvam 
but as the latter flowers before the leaves appear, shelter from keon 


a 


and peat 4 
winds is necessary, otherwise the beauty of the bush is soon gone. 


CONCERNING THE CUCKOO. , 
{To THE Epiror *“CountTRY LIFE.” | 
It would be interesting to me, and I daresay to others of your readers, 


OF 
SIR, 
to know whether it has been noticed universally this year that the break in 
the cuckoo’s voice has occurred at an unusually early date. The old jingle 
But this vear I heard a cuckoo with 
Cuckoo,” for 


soes, ‘In June, he changes his tune.” 
this changed tune, “‘ Cuck-cuck-oo,” instead of the dissyllable 
the first time on May 12th, and again on the following day T heard what was 


no doubt another cuckoo, for it was at a distance of two miles from where I 


had heard the broken-voiced bird of the previous #ay, repeating the same 





GULLERY. 


THE 


Ilias it been 


Personally [ am 


three-sv!labled version of its tune. This was in East Sussex. 
thus clsewhere, or is the certainly abnormal ‘act only local ? 

inclined to attribute it to the coldness of the spring, which may have had an 
effect on the vocal organs of the bird, or it may be that the lacx of sufficient 
insect food has weakened it, for no other bird requires so much food in 
Certainly we have heard the cuckoo far less.than 


comparison with its size. 
The latter 


usual this spring, and it has been the same with the nightingale. 
bird sang freely during the first few warm days after its arrival, but when the 
weather turned cold it seemed chilled to silence. —II. G. IH. 


[To rHe Eprror or “Country Lirk.” 


We have a cuckoo near here with a most peculiar note, usually 


SIR, Ile 
runs several cries into one, and the pitch is mach higher than the other 
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cuckoos round, But the great peculiarity is the multiplication of the fitst 
As I write I hea 


7 aed 


syllable. ‘* Cuck-cuckoo ! cuck-cuckoo !” is the usual cry. 
** Cuckoo-cuck-cuck-oo ! °° sometimes even ‘* Cuck-cuck-cuck-cuck-oo ! 
occasionally, but rarely, the duplication of the second syllable ** cuck-o0-o00, ’ 


The bird is not ‘‘ changing its note,” for it has always been alike for the pas 
weeks. I should like to know if this is at all usual, or the reason, if 
known.—ALFRED WILSON, High Ilurstwood, Buxted. 

[Several of our correspondents have pointed out that the cuckoo has 
changed his note earlier than usual this year, and the peculiarity has been 


“c 


few 


referred to by many of the older poets. —Eb. | 


SEAGULLS AT HOME. 
‘*Country LIFK.”] 


(To 


S1k,—On the coast of Cumberland, not far from Whitehaven, protected 


rik Eprror or 


and 





SETTLING DOIN. 


ClT-Ce Hector, 


secure from the ravaging hand of the 
build their scanty nests and hatch their youn: 


- myriads of sea-birds 
¢ among the acres of wind-swept 
sand-dunes. The gullery is a peninsula, approached across the river, where 
a ferryman will put you over an] tell you many things about the gulls and 
their ways. Above the hills an 
vallzys of red-browny yellow sand, clothed with sharp, wiry, long grass 


You cannot mistake the gulls’ home. 


(purple in patches with tiny heartsease), hovers a cloud of screaming, chatter- 
ing birds, the noise of whose complaining rises above the boom of the surf on 
the bar. 
construction, just twisted strinds of the grass—inceed, so thick are the nests 


Almost every tussock of the coarse grass contains a nest—simple of 


strewn upon the sand that the visitor has cirefully to heed where he plants his 
foot, lest he should destroy some happy home. the usual 
number the nests contain, though very occasionally one containing four is 
The colours differ marvellously, ranging from unspotted greeny grey 


Three eggs are 
found, 
to deep chocolate heavily blotched with umber, The black-headed gulls nest 
from the middle of April to the end 


"¢ of May. At this gullery after them 
comes the rare Sandwich — tern, 
which — carefully prote-ted the 


keeper tells us is steadily increasir 
—May CICELY Farr 


o 
ig. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
[To 1H Eprror. | 


be 


Sik,—The following may ol, 
interest to some of your readers. A 
cat belonging to some people here 
gave birth to a= single kitten on 


Monday morning, May gth. Tunis she 
could not be induced to feed, perhaps 
from inability to do so, and it died 
after On the follow- 
ing Saturday morning, May 14th, two 
more kittens were born, and these she 
treated properly, [have never hear.i 
similar and should be 
glad to know if it is a well-known 


6s 


strong crying.” 


of sa case, 
phenomenon in cats or any other 
animal, The cat -is a long-haired 
half - Persian (blue), the first 
kitten was like her, but the younger 


and 


two, one of which has been drowned, 
were of acommon tabby description. I have obtained the facts carefully 
from the owners of the cat, and there is no doubt as to their authenti- 
city. —T. F. Royps, Haughton Rectory, Stafford. 


OF TREES. 
*\CouNTRY LIFE.” 


rHE HEIGHT 

|To rHE EpITORK 

Sik,—In answer to an enquiry as the height and girth of trees which 

appeared in Country Lires, I beg to forward some in my grounds: Ash, 

rSft. at 4ft. from ground, 16ft. stem to first branch, spread of 

branches 36yds. : 16ft, girth at 4ft. from ground, 16ft. stem to first 

branch, about Soft. to goft. high; larch, 6ft., 5ft. 7in., Oft. gin., Oft 

and 5ft. roin, ; spruce, 7ft. 2in., a larger one not measured ; beech, oft. 4in., 
; -W. Bisior, 


OF 


girth 
ash, 


3in., 


roft., rift. gin., any number of such sizes. 








